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I.— GEOGRAPHY,  CLIMATE  AND  HISTORY. 

Geography. 

The  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya  is  traversed  centrally 
from  east  to  west  by  the  Equator  and  from  north  to  south  by 
meridian  line  37^°  East  of  Greenwich.  It  extends  from  40 
North  to  40  South  of  the  Equator  and  from  34 0  East  longitude 
to  41 0  East.  The  land  area  is  219,730  square  miles  and  the 
water  area  includes  the  larger  portion  of  Lake  Rudolf  and  the 
eastern  waters  of  Victoria  Nyanza  including  the  Kavirondo 
Gulf.  The  official  time  used  is  a  standard  time  of  2f  hours 
fast  on  Greenwich.  The  same  standard  time  has  been  adopted 
in  Uganda,  Tanganyika  Territory  and  Zanzibar.  Physio- 
graphically  Kenya  consists  of:  (1)  a  region  poorly  watered 
comprising  some  three-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony; 
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(2)  a  plateau  raised  by  volcanic  action  to  a  height  varying 
from  3,000  to  9,000  feet;  (3)  the  Great  Rift  Valley  containing 
Lakes  Rudolf,  Nakuru,  Naivasha  and  others;  (4)  a  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  which  is  3,726  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  Nzoia,  Yala,  Kuja  and  Amala  Rivers  flow  into  Lake 
Victoria,  the  Turkwell  and  Kerio  into,  or  towards,  Lake  Rudolf, 
while  from  the  southern  and  eastern  slopes  of  Kenya  and  from 
the  Aberdares  there  flow  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Tana 
River,  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  near  Lamu. 

Mount  Kenya,  from  which  the  Colony  takes  its  name,  is 
17,040  feet  in  height  and  is  capped  by  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 

Climate. 

The  range  of  temperature  in  various  parts  of  Kenya  is  very 
wide,  varying  from  a  mean  shade  temperature  of  80 0  F.  on  parts 
of  the  coast  to  55 0  F-650  F.  in  the  highland  areas. 

A  recent  analysis  of  the  rainfall  statistics  shows  that  the 
territory  can  be  divided  into  three  distinct  zones  in  which  the 
seasonal  distribution  of  rainfall  differs  in  a  marked  degree.  The 
first  is  the  Lake  region.  This  region  may  be  considered  to 
extend  about  100  miles  from  the  Lake  shore.  Rain  falls 
heavily  in  every  month  of  the  year  with  two  comparatively  dry 
periods  in  January  and  June.  The  second  is  the  Plateau 
region  comprising  the  Laikipia  Plateau,  Kitale,  Eldoret  and 
Equator.  Here  the  rains  extend  from  March  to  late  September 
with  a  slight  decrease  in  June. 

The  third  zone  is  the  East  of  Rift,  Northern  Frontier  and 
Coastal  region.  It  is  only  in  this  region  that  the  so-called 
“  long  ”  and  “  short  ”  rains  are  clearly  defined  with  marked 
dry  periods  intervening.  The  long  rains  extend  from  March 
to  May  and  the  short  rains  October  to  November. 

The  annual  average  rainfall  varies  from  10"  in  the  Northern 
Frontier  Province  to  75"  in  the  Lake  area.  The  annual  average 
rainfall  in  the  main  agricultural  and  pastoral  areas  ranges 
from  20"  to  70". 

History. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Arabs  and  Persians  traded  along 
the  East  African  coast  from  the  earliest  times.  In  1498  Vasco 
da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  sailed  up  the 
coast  to  Mombasa,  which  was  then  a  flourishing  trading  city. 
Between  that  date  and  1729,  when  they  were  finally  expelled,  the 
Portuguese  were  in  intermittent  occupation  of  Mombasa. 
British  intervention  on  the  east  coast  began  in  December,  1823, 
when  H.M.S.  Barracouta  arrived  at  Mombasa  during  the  course 
of  a  survey  expedition.  At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  the 
island  was  provisionally  placed  under  British  protection.  The 
Protectorate  was  not  confirmed  by  the  British  Government  and 
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it  appears  to  have  lapsed  after  a  period  of  two  years.  There 
is  no  record  of  its  formal  termination.  In  1829  Seyyid  Said 
attacked  Mombasa,  and  placed  there  a  garrison  of  300  Baluchis 
who  were  starved  into  submission  by  the  Mazuri  who  were,  in 
turn,  subdued  by  Seyyid  Said  in  1837,  A  period  of  great 
prosperity  along  the  coast  ensued.  On  the  death  of  Seyyid 
Said  in  1856,  Seyyid  Majid  succeeded  to  Zanzibar  and  the 
mainland  dominions.  He  died  in  1870,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Seyyid  Bargash,  during  whose  reign  British  influence 
grew  steadily  under  Sir  John  Kirk,  and  the  partition  of  Africa 
among  the  European  powers  took  place. 

In  1848  Rebman  first  saw  Kilimanjaro,  and  the  following  year 
Krapf  first  saw  the  snows  of  Kenya.  Further  exploration  was 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Speke  first 
saw  Victoria  Nyanza  in  1858,  and  discovered  its  outlet  at  the 
Ripon  Falls  in  1863.  Later  in  the  same  year  Samuel  Baker 
discovered  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  in  1888  Count  Teleki  von 
Szek  discovered  Lake  Rudolf.  In  1887  Seyyid  Bargash,  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  granted  a  concession  of  the  mainland 
between  the  Umba  and  Tana  Rivers  to  the  British  East  African 
Association  which  was  incorporated  under  Royal  Charter  as  the 
Imperial  British  East  Africa  Company  in  the  following  year. 
The  early  activities  of  the  British  East  Africa  Company  were 
concentrated  mainly  on  the  coast.  In  1889  a  considerable 
caravan  was  despatched  to  explore  the  interior  under  F.  J. 
Jackson,  who  established  a  station  at  Machakos,  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Kikuyu,  Naivasha  and  Sotik  to  Mumias.  Captain 
F.  D.  Lugard  later  formed  a  chain  of  posts  connecting  Mom¬ 
basa  with  Machakos.  In  1892  the  survey  of  the  Uganda 
Railway  was  begun,  and  three  years  later  the  first  rails  were 
laid.  In  1895  a  British  Protectorate  was  declared  over  the 
Company’s  territory  between  the  coast  and  Naivasha,  the 
country  west  of  Naivasha  having  been  included  in  the  Uganda 
Protectorate.  In  1902  the  boundaries  of  the  Protectorate  were 
altered  to  include  what  was  previously  the  Eastern  Province 
of  Uganda  and  the  conditions  under  which  land  could  be 
alienated  to  colonists  were  laid  down.  By  1903  there  were 
nearly  100  European  settlers  in  or  near  Nairobi. 

In  1905  the  Protectorate  was  transferred  from  the  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Office  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Office.  A  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  were  appointed  under  an  Order  in  Council  in  1906. 

All  foreign  consular  jurisdiction  was  transfered  to  the  British 
Court  during  1908.  During  the  years  preceding  the  Great  War 
the  Protectorate  developed  steadily  and  grants-in-aid  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  were  discontinued  in  1913.  Considerable 
numbers  of  European  and  native  troops  were  engaged  on 
active  service  during  the  Great  War. 
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Nominated  unofficial  members  first  sat  in  Legislative  Council 
in  1907,  and  in  1919  the  principle  of  elective  representation  was 
introduced.  In  1923  this  principle  was  extended  on  the  basis 
of  a  communal  franchise  to  the  Indian  and  Arab  communities. 
Unofficial  members  first  sat  on  Executive  Council  in  1920.  By 
the  Kenya  Annexation  Order  in  Council,  1920,  the  territories 
outside  the  mainland  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  were 
recognized  as  a  Colony;  the  coastal  belt  remains  a  Protectorate. 
On  the  15th  July,  1924,  the  Province  of  Jubaland  was  ceded  to 
Italy. 

The  ^Uganda  Railway  was,  in  1921,  constituted  as  a  separate 
financial  entity  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Railway 
Council,  and  in  1925,  when  under  the  Kenya  and  Uganda 
(Transport)  Order  in  Council  the  name  of  the  Railway  was 
changed  to  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railway,  the  office  of  the 
High  Commissioners  for  Transport  was  established.  This  office, 
by  an  Order  in  Council  made  on  13th  August,  1935,  is  now 
vested  in  the  Governors  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  jointly,  and  in 
that  capacity  they  are  advised  by  a  Railway  Council  consisting 
of  official  and  unofficial  representatives  of  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

M. — GOVERNMENT. 

His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Robert  Moore  Brooke-Popham, 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  A.F.C.,  administered  the 
Government  throughout  the  year. 

The  supreme  executive  power  in  the  Colony  is  vested  in  the 
Governor  who  is  advised  by  an  Executive  Council,  or  four 
ex-officio  members,  and  such  other  official  and  unofficial  mem¬ 
bers  as  may  be  appointed.  During  1938  four  unofficial 
members  so  held  office;  of  these  three  were  Europeans,  of  whom 
one  more  particularly  represented  native  interests,  and  the 
fourth  was  an  Indian. 

The  Legislative  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  as  President, 
eleven  ex-officio  members  not  more  than  nine  nominated  official 
members,  eleven  European  elected  members,  not  more  than 
five  Indian  elected  members,  one  Arab  elected  member,  a 
nominated  unofficial  member  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Arab  community,  and  two  nominated  unofficial  members  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  African  community.  The  Governor 
has  the  right  to  veto  any  measure  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Council. 

The  Chief  Secretary  is  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  through  him  the  Governor's  prders  are  transmitted  to 
the  Heads  of  Departments  and  Provincial  Commissioners,  who 
are  responsible  for  their  execution.  The  Colony  is  divided  into 
four  Provinces,  each  in  charge  of  a  Provincial  Commissioner, 
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and  three  extra-Provincial  Districts.  Within  the  Districts 
which  comprise  the  various  Provinces  the  executive  functions  of 
Government  are  vested  in  District  Commissioners. 

Local  Government. 

Settled  Areas. < — The  present  system  of  local  government  in 
the  settled  areas  dates  from  the  year  1928.  Previously  all 
urban  areas,  with  the  exception  of  Nairobi,  had  been  adminis¬ 
tered  as  townships,  the  District  Officers  being  advised  by  Town¬ 
ship  Committees  in  the  more  important  townships.  In  the  rural 
settled  areas  they  had  the  advice  of  District  Committees  and  a 
measure  of  local  control  over  roads  of  access  was  exercised  by 
Local  Road  Boards.  Legislation  was  enacted  in  1928  giving 
effect  generally  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Local  Government 
Commission  appointed  in  1926  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Feetham,  C.M.G.,  and  the  municipality  of 
Nairobi  was  reconstituted  with  a  Municipal  Council  in 
November,  1928.  Shortly  afterwards  municipalities  were  set 
up  at  Mombasa,  Nakuru  and  Eldoret,  with  Municipal  Boards, 
while  District  Councils  were  established  in  the  settled  portions 
of  the  Districts  of  Nairobi  (including  Kiambu  and  Thika) , 
Naivasha,  Nakuru,  Kisumu-Londiani,  Uasin  Gishu  and  Trans- 
Nzoia.  At  the  same  time  a  Commissioner  for  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  was  appointed  to  deal  with  local  government  administra¬ 
tion.  This  office  was  combined  with  that  of  Commissioner  of 
Lands,  under  the  title  of  Commissioner  for  Local  Government, 
Lands  and  Settlement. 

As  the  result  of  legislation  introduced  in  1933  Municipal 
Boards  now  elect  their  own  chairman,  with  the  exception  of 
Mombasa  where  the  District  Commissioner  is  still  statutorily 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  total  gross  revenue  of  the  four  municipalities  amounted 
in  1938  to  £212,077,  of  which  £139,594  accrued  to  the  Nairobi 
Municipality.  Of  this  total  revenue  the  Government  contributed 
in  grants  approximately  30  per  cent.,  the  balance  being  raised 
from  assessment  rates,  licence  fees  and  charges  for  services 
rendered.  Municipal  Authorities  may  levy  assessment  rates  on 
capital  values  up  to  a  maximum  of  2  per  cent,  on  site  values. 
In  1938  a  rate  of  ij  per  cent,  on  unimproved  site  values  was 
levied  in  Nairobi  and  yielded  £25,595  from  rate  payers;  in 
Mombasa  a  rate  of  1  per  cent,  on  unimproved  site  values  and 
7/20ths  of  1  per  cent,  on  improvements  yielded  £14,975;  and 
in  Eldoret  a  rate  of  f  of  1  per  cent,  on  unimproved  site  values 
yielded  £395.  Nakuru  has  not  yet  imposed  a  rate,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  rely  on  municipal  fees  and  charges  supplemented  by  a 
consolidated  grant  from  Government  which  amounted  in  1938 
to  £2,300. 
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Nairobi,  Nakuru  and  Eldoret  control  their  own  water-supplies. 
In  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  the  public  health  staff  is  municipal, 
and  town  planning  schemes  are  in  progress  under  the  Town 
Planning  and  Development  Ordinance,  1931.  The  execution  of 
the  Mombasa  town  planning  scheme  was  continued  under  a 
sanctioned  loan  of  £250,000,  of  which  £189,000  has  so  far  been 
raised.  The  Municipal  Board  took  over  the  liability  for  this 
loan  from  Government  in  1931. 

In  the  rural  areas  the  executive  functions  of  the  six  District 
Councils  are  mainly  confined  to  roads,  the  funds  for  which 
are  derived  solely  from  Government  grants.  In  1938  the  basic 
road  grants  amounted  to  £43,162,  to  the  judicious  use  of  which 
the  good  condition  of  the  majority  of  district  roads  bears 
eloquent  witness.  Various  causes  have  contributed  to  the  post¬ 
ponement  by  Councils  of  the  imposition  of  local  rates,  and,  in 
so  far  as  Councils  remain  financially  dependent  on  Government 
grants  and  deal  only  with  roads,  they  represent  only  a  modified 
and  incomplete  form  of  local  government.  The  Trans-Nzoia 
and  Uasin  Gishu  District  Councils  do,  however,  levy  a  small 
hospital  rate  in  the  nature  of  a  poll  tax  on  adult  male  Europeans 
resident  in  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  Kitale 
Hospital,  which  the  Trans-Nzoia  District  Council  acquired  in 
1932,  and  the  Eldoret  Hospital,  which  is  maintained  jointly  by 
the  Uasin  Gishu  District  Council  and  the  Eldoret  Municipal 
Board. 

In  other  rural  settled  areas  and  townships,  District  Com¬ 
mittees,  Road  Boards  and  Township  Committees  continued  to  do 
useful  work. 

Native  areas. — The  Local  Native  Councils  in  Kenya  are  a 
deliberate  creation  and  provision  is  made  for  their  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  Native  Authority  Ordinance,  1937,  which 
consolidates  earlier  legislation  on  the  subject.  Their  powers  and 
functions  are  defined  in  that  Ordinance  and  embrace  the  welfare 
and  good  government  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  areas 
where  they  have  been  established  in  respect  of  matters  affecting 
purely  local  native  administration,  and  particularly  the  pro¬ 
vision,  maintenance  and  regulation  of  food  and  water  supplies, 
forests,  roads,  bridges,  culverts,  public  health,  the  use  of  land, 
education,  the  establishment  and  regulation  of  markets,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  livestock,  the  regulation  of  drying  and  cleaning  of 
hides  and  skins,  the  registration  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages, 
measures  for  dealing  with  soil  erosion,  the  regulation  pf  pay¬ 
ment  of  marriage  dowries,  minor  communal  services,  etc. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  the  Presidents  of  the  Councils 
and  membership  is  determined  partly  by  election  and  partly  by 
nomination,  the  proportion  of  members  chosen  by  each  of  the 
two  methods  varying  from  Council  to  Council.  The  funds, 
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which  are  controlled  by  the  Councils  are  derived  from  two  main 
sources :  — 

(а)  the  proceeds  of  local  native  rates  which  they  are 
empowered,  subject  to  sanction  by  the  Governor-in- 
Council,  to  impose  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  areas  over 
which  they  have  control;  and 

(б)  the  proceeds  of  the  rents  of  land,  forest  royalties, 
market  dues,  etc.,  levied  within  those  areas. 

Twenty-two  Councils  have  been  established. 

The  provision  of  educational,  agricultural  and  medical  facili¬ 
ties  and  of  communications  occupied  the  foremost  place  amongst 
the  various  services  rendered  by  Local  Native  Councils  during 
1938. 

III.— POPULATION. 

Census  enumerations  of  the  non-native  population  of  Kenya 
were  made  in  1911,  1921,  1926  and  1931.  The  numbers  of  Euro¬ 
peans  and  Asiatics  returned  at  these  census  enumerations  are 
shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


1911.  1921. 

1926. 

i93i- 

European,  males  ... 

•  .  . 

2,022  5,800 

7.199 

9,404 

, ,  females 

.  .  . 

Ti53  3.851 

5.330 

7,408 

Asiatics,  males 

.  .  • 

—  24,342 

26,299 

36,747 

, ,  females 

.  .  . 

—  11,640 

14,841 

20,388 

Total,  males 

.  .  . 

—  30.142 

33,498 

46,151 

, ,  females 

.  .  . 

—  I5.49I 

20,171 

27,796 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  each  section  of  the  population 
during  the  last  two  decades  is:  — 

Europeans.  Asiatics. 

1911-1921  ...  ...  ...  ...  204  203 

1921-1931  .  74  59 


The  proportions  in  which  the  various  races  entered  into  the 
total  of  the  non-native  population  of  Kenya  at  each  census  year 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary:  — 


1911. 

1921. 

1926 

• 

1931 . 

Number. 

Per 

Number. 

Per 

Number 

Per 

Per 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Number. 

cent. 

European 

3T75 

13-1 

9,651 

21  •  1 

12,529 

23*3 

16,812 

22-7 

Indian 

10,651 

44-1 

22,822 

0 

b 

10 

26,759 

49*9 

39,644 

53*6 

Goan 

1,136 

4*7 

2,43i 

5*3 

2,565 

4  •  8 

3,979 

5*4 

Arab 

9,100 

37*7 

10,102 

22  •  1 

io,557 

19*7 

12,166 

16-5 

Others 

99 

0-4 

627 

i*5 

1,259 

2*3 

1,346 

i-8 

Totals  ... 

24,161 

100  •  0 

45,633 

100  -o 

53,669 

1  oo-o 

73,947 

ioo-o 
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The  ratio  of  females  to  males  at  each  census  for  the  two  main 
racial  sections  of  the  community  is :  — 


ign 

1921 

1926 

1931 


Europeans, 
{females  to 
100  males). 

57 

66 

74 

79 


Asiatics, 
{females  to 
100  males). 

48 

56 

55 


The  age  distribution  in  ten-yearly  groups  will  be  seen  from 
two  following  tables :  — 

Europeans. 

Age. 

1921. 

1926. 

i93i- 

0-9 

1,604 

2,253 

2,872 

10-19 

850 

1*303 

1*583 

20-29 

2,160 

2,439 

3*403 

30-39 

2,694 

3*220 

4,010 

40-49 

I>535 

2,024 

2,640 

50-59 

583 

868 

1,293 

60  and  over 

Asiatics. 

225 

422 

1, on 

Age. 

1921. 

1926. 

i93i- 

0-9 

7*865 

9*895 

14*505 

10-19 

5*5oi 

7*037 

9*835 

20-29 

9*73i 

9*478 

13*273 

30-39 

6,886 

7*469 

9*497 

40-49 

3*36o 

3*784 

5*073 

50-59 

1,498 

1,767 

2,024 

60  and  over 

1,141 

1,710 

2,928 

The  occupations  classified  under  seven  main  heads  are  as 
follows :  — 


Europeans. 


1921. 

1926. 

1931- 

Agriculture 

1*893 

2,199 

2,522 

Industry  ... 

559 

607 

991 

Commerce 

937 

1,290 

2,168 

Government  and  municipal  ... 

1,082 

1,294 

i*735 

Professional 

441 

706 

1,124 

Personal  or  domestic  ... 

182 

310 

343 

Retired,  married  women  and  children 

i*35o 

1,830 

2,215 

Asiatics. 

1921. 

1926. 

i93i- 

Agriculture 

498 

755 

640 

Industry  ... 

3*679 

4*924 

6,446 

Commerce 

6,086 

7*769 

14*338 

Government  and  municipal 

3*390 

3*181 

2,972 

Professional 

50 

181 

264 

Personal  or  domestic 

1,141 

961 

i*452 

Retired,  married  women  and  children 

9,35i 

8,720 

11*383 
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The  percentage  of  the  whole  population  in  each  class  em¬ 
ployed  in  each  of  these  divisions,  as  recorded  at  the  two  census 
enumerations  of  1926  and  1931,  is  as  follows:  — 

European.  Asiatic. 


1926. 

1931- 

1926. 

1931 

'7  "4  . 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Agricultural 

18 

15 

2 

1 

Industrial 

5 

6 

12 

ji 

Commercial 

10 

13 

19 

25 

Government  and  municipal 

10 

10 

8 

5 

Professional 

6 

7 

1 

1 

Personal  ... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Retired 

Married  women  and  children  ... 

|  49 

1  41 

1 43  i 

56 

54 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  number  of  each 
race  in  1938.  The  census  population  in  1931  is  included  in  the 
first  column  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Census  population.  Estimated  population. 


6th  March,  ig3i. 

31st  December,  1938. 

Europeans  . . . 

«  .  • 

16,812 

20,894 

Indians 

•  •  • 

39,644 

44.635 

Goans 

•  .  . 

3,979 

3,734 

Arabs 

12,166 

14.077 

Others 

it* 

1,346 

D774 

Total 

•  •  • 

73,947 

85,114 

Note. — No  reliable 

returns 

of  births  and  deaths 

are  available.  The 

estimates  in  the  above  table 

are  based  on  an  assumed  natural  increase  of 

6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  Europeans  and  10  per  cent,  per  annum  for 

Asiatics,  and  on  the 

annual 

excess  of  migration  via 

Mombasa. 

Native  Population, 

No  accurate  census  of  the  native  population  has  yet  been 
made.  The  population  figures  are  based  on  estimates  made  by 
the  administrative  authorities,  -and  are  related  to  the  number 
of  male  adult  taxpayers  in  the  various  districts.  They  are,  in 
consequence,  subject  to  a  comparatively  wide  margin  of  error. 
The  estimated  native  population  in  1938  was  3,280,774,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  estimate  in  1928  of  2,838,022,  which  represents  an 
increase  over  that  period  of  approximately  14*5  per  cent.  No 
reliable  figures  of  births,  deaths,  and  infantile  mortality  are 
obtainable. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  estimated  native  popula¬ 
tion  is  as  follows:  — 


Province. 

Central  Province  ... 
Nyanza  Province  ... 

Rift  Valley  Province 
Coast  Province 
Masai  District 
Northern  Frontier  District 
Turkana  District ... 


1938. 

1,348,149 

1,202,059 

261,911 

273,686 

39,623 

77,445 

77,901 


Total 


»  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


3,280,774 
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II 


IV.— HEALTH. 

General  Administration  and  Organization. 

In  Kenya,  as  elsewhere,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
safeguarding  and  promotion  of  the  Public  Health  rests  with 
the  Central  Government.  In  every  area  of  the  Colony,  how¬ 
ever,  a  “  Local  Authority  ”  exists,  which  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  has,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State,  respon¬ 
sibility  in  health  matters.  In  Nairobi  and  Mombasa  the  greater 
part  of  the  Health  Staff  is  now  employed  by  the  Local  Autho¬ 
rity.  bn  the  other  towns,  in  the  European  settled  areas  and  in 
the  Native  Reserves  the  Authority  is  vested  in  the  District  Com¬ 
missioner  and  the  Health  Staff  is  employed  by  Government. 
Where  in  the  smaller  towns  there  is  a  Municipal  Board,  the 
Board  is  in  effect,  though  not  in  law,  the  Local  Health  Autho¬ 
rity,  as  its  opinion  is  always  sought  by  the  Executive  Authority. 
In  the  Native  Reserves  every  endeavour  is  made  to  interest  the 
Local  Native  Councils  in  health  matters,  and  these  endeavours 
continue  to  meet  with  considerable  success.  In  concurrence 
with  Government  policy  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  is 
responsible  for  providing  and  distributing  both  medical  relief 
and  health  staff  to  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
the  sanctioned  Estimates,  and  he  acts  in  close  conjunction  with 
both  the  Commissioner  for  Local  Government  and  the  Chief 
Native  Commissioner. 

Sanitary  Work  and  Administration. 

In  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Nakuru  and  Eldoret,  the  sanitary  work 
and  administration  is  almost  entirely  a  function  of  the  local 
representative  authorities,  and  on  the  whole  has  been  effectively 
carried  out. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  with  anti-malarial  works  at 
Kisumu,  where  control  measures  against  Aedes  aegypti  have 
reduced  its  incidence  to  a  low  level. 

Anti-malarial  works,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Colonial 
Development  Fund,  were  commenced  at  Mombasa. 

A  new  and  adequate  water  supply,  delivered  through ^an  up- 
to-date  filtration  apparatus,  was  provided  for  Nairobi;  ancl  work 
on  the  new  sewage  disposal  works  is  well  advanced. 

As  far  as  the  reports  of  district  Medical  Officers  show,  the 
general  health  of  the  population  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate 
remains  good.  'H* 

No  major  epidemic  outbreak  occurred.  35,551  cases  of 
malaria  were  reported  as  compared  with  43,624  cases  in  1937. 
Twenty-seven  cases  of  plague  were  notified,  the  bulk  of  the  cases 
occurring  in  the  Keruguya  and  Fort  Hall  areas  of  the  Central 
Province.  No  case  of  smallpox  was  reported. 
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Medical  Relief. 

In  three  towns  medical  relief  for  Europeans  is  still  provided 
in  Government  hospitals,  but  non-Gove rnment  hospitals  and 
private  nursing  homes  are  now  established  in  a  number  of  the 
larger  centres  and  are  being  increasingly  used  by  the  European 
population. 

In  the  Native  Reserves,  although  some  measure  of  medical 
relief  is  provided  by  or  through  the  agency  of  Missionary 
Societies,  medical  services  are  for  the  most  part  provided  directly 
by  the  State.  The  greater  part  of  the  provision  made  under  the 
Medical  Estimates  is  expended  on  this  service. 

The  increasing  demand  for  medical  relief  is  an  indication  of 
the  Native’s  appreciation  of,  and  growing  confidence  in,  Euro¬ 
pean  medicine. 

There  was  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  maternity 
cases  treated,  and  in  spite  of  increased  provision,  existing 
facilities  were  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand. 

With  financial  assistance  from  the  Local  Native  Council,  it  was 
possible  to  increase  the  medical  facilities  for  the  Masai,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  venereal  disease.  It  is 
hoped  to  expand  the  work  among  this  particular  tribe  during 
the  coming  year. 

Special  Clinics. 

Special  clinics  for  maternity  and  child  welfare  work,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  disease,  have  been  established  at  a 
number  of  centres. 

Health  of  Employed  Labourers. 

Labour  conditions  on  estates  show  little  change,  since,  owing 
to  the  trade  depression,  many  employers  of  labour  have  had  no 
funds  at  their  disposal  for  major  improvements.  No  serious 
outbreak  of  disease  occurred  and  apart  from  sporadic  cases  of 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis  the  health  of  labourers  was  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  whole. 

Vital  Statistics  and  the  Public  Health. 

The  position  with  regard  to  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
remains  unchanged.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  for  the 
registration  and  notification  of  births  and  deaths  among  Africans 
and,  therefore,  no  mortality  rates  can  be  determined  for  that 
race. 

Comparative  death-rates  per  thousand  of  the  population 
during  the  years  1937  and  1938  for  Nairobi,  so  far  as  it 
has  been  possible  to  estimate  them,  are  as  follows:  — 


I937-  I938- 

Per  thousand . 


Crude  death-rate,  all  races  ... 

23-01 

19-96 

Recorded  death-rate,  all  races 

16-96 

13-9 

Recorded  death-rate,  Europeans 

6-99 

5-8 

Recorded  death-rate  Asiatics 

16-47 

13*9 

Recorded  death-rate,  Africans 

l8>  75 

15-3 

*3 
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No  reliable  figures  are  available  for  Mombasa  or  other  towns, 
or  in  respect  of  the  African  population  in  the  Native  Reserves 
as  a  whole. 

Propaganda. 

In  addition  to  a  “  Health  Exhibit  ”  which  was  staged  at  the 
Nakuru  Agricultural  Show,  many  exhibits  of  a  less  extensive 
nature  were  shown  at  various  centres  in  the  Native  Reserves. 
Large  numbers  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  different  aspects  of 
health  matters  were  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and  the 
"  Book  of  Health  ”  was  in  steady  demand  from  many  sources. 

V.— HOUSING. 

Non-Native. 

The  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year  show  a  marked 
advance  in  general  design  and  construction  and  the  great 
majority  of  those  in  Townships  are  being  erected  in  permanent 
materials.  The  use  of  wood  and  iron  is  fast  disappearing. 

The  activities  of  Government  were  for  the  most  part  restricted 
to  the  replacement  of  quarters  that  have  been  condemned  either 
from  the  structural  point  of  view  or  on  account  of  health 
measures. 

A  considerable  number  of  new  houses  were  erected  through¬ 
out  the  Colony  by  settlers  for  their  own  use  and  by  business 
concerns  for  the  accommodation  of  staff. 

Native  Housing. 

In  Nairobi  the  Municipal  Council  completed  the  erection  of 
175  houses,  with  shops  and  ancillary  buildings,  in  stone; 
designed  to  accommodate  persons  removed  owing  to  the 
demolition  of  a  temporary  village. 

Further  extensions  are  the  subject  of  close  consideration; 
while  the  Railway  administration  has  also  greatly  increased 
accommodation  for  Native  employees,  and  provided  an  excellent 
type  of  permanent  building. 

In  the  Native  Reserves  great  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
campaign  to  improve  housing  and  living  conditions  generally. 

The  very  marked  improvement  in  housing  which  is  now 
noticeable  has  been  accompanied  by  improvement  in  other  im¬ 
portant  directions.  For  example,  in  addition  to  the  provision 
of  an  increasing  number  of  permanent  dwellings,  or  sound  and 
hygienic  dwellings  of  a  semi-permanent  nature,  there  is  a  sub¬ 
stantial  advance  in  the  provision  of  hygienic  food  stores,  pro¬ 
tected  water  supplies  and  clean  villages. 

Housing  improvement,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
the  movement  arising  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Native 
for  improvement  of  his  general  economic  status. 
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VI.— NATURAL  RESOURCES. 


Land. 


The  administration  and  survey  of  land  and  the  registration  of 
titles  are  under  the  general  control  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Lands  and  Settlement.  There  are  District  Offices  at  Nairobi, 
Nakuru,  Mombasa,  Kisumu  and  Kericho  for  local  administra¬ 
tion  and  collection  of  revenue. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  land  in  the  Colony  is  11,037  square 
miles  (including  69  square  miles  in  native  reserves  and  276 
square  miles  of  coast  freehold),  with  only  some  1,346  square 
miles  surveyed  available  for  alienation.  Since  1915  grants  of 
land  surveyed  for  agricultural  purposes  have  been  for  teriiis  of 
999  years.  Nearly  half  the  alienated  land  in  the  Colony  is, 
however,  held  under  the  Crown  Lands  Ordinance,  1902,  which 
provided  for  leases  of  only  99  years.  Many  grants  of  land, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Nairobi,  were  made  on  freehold 
title  under  this  Ordinance.  Apart  from  the  Ex-Soldier  Settle¬ 
ment  Scheme  of  1919,  land  grants  during  the  period  1912  to  the 
end  of  1936  were  usually  sold  by  auction.  Leases  under  the 
Crown  Lands  Ordinance,  1915,  carry  rentals  of  20  cents  per 
acre,  revisable  in  1945  and  every  30  years  thereafter.  For  some 
time,  in  view  of  the  diminishing  amount  of  land  available,  the 
unsuitability  of  public  auction  as  a  method  of  alienating  land 
had  been  recognized.  During  1937  the  method  of  disposing  of 
Crown  Land  farms  by  way  of  direct  grant  to  approved  appli¬ 
cants  was  introduced. 

Township  plots  are  sold  by  auction  for  terms  not  exceeding  99 
years. 

The  total  revenue  from  land  sales  and  rents  amounted  during 
1938  to  £81,180  (rents  of  land,  £62,304;  land  sales,  farms 
£13,372,  and  township  plots  £5,504) .  Farm  grants  comprising 
an  aggregate  of  £83,772  (including  an  area  of  5,179  acres  the 
subject  of  exchanges)  were  sold  during  the  year. 

The  Kenya  Land  Commission  which  submitted  its  report  in 
1934  made  recommendations  that  the  Native  Reserves  should 
be  increased  and  should  be  proclaimed  as  Native  Lands. 

On  the  31st  December,  1937,  Native  Reserves  covered  an  area 
of  48,345  square  miles.  With  the  passing  of  the  Native  Lands 
Trust  Ordinance  (Ordinance  28  of  1938)  an  area  of  49,755 
square  miles  was  proclaimed  Native  Lands.  This  total  is  made 
up  of  the  following  Land  Units:  — 


Kavirondo 

Nandi 

Lumbwa  . . . 

Kerio 

Kamba 

Masai 

Kikuyu 

Coast 

North  Pokomo 


Square  miles. 
...  7,192 

736 
990 
6,462 
8,264 

...  14,983 

...  6,151 

...  4,858 

119 


i5 
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In  addition  2,084  square  miles  of  Crown  Lands  are  reserved  for 
native  occupation.  These  comprise  Native  Reserves,  877  square 
miles,  Temporary  Native  Reserves,  507  square  miles,  and  a 
Native  Leasehold  Area,  700  square  miles.  Thus,  the  grant 
total  of  native  areas  is  51,839  square  miles. 

Further,  there  are  119,097  square  miles  comprising  the 
Northern  Frontier  District,  Turkana  and  an  extension  from 
Uganda  which  are  occupied  by  natives. 


Agriculture. 

Of  the  main  products  of  the  Colony,  sisal,  tea,  wheat  and 
pyrethrum  are  grown  exclusively  by  Europeans.  Coffee  was 
formerly  grown  exclusively  by  Europeans,  buf  Africans  are  now 
growing  both  Arabica  and  Robusta  coffee  in  small  experimental 
blocks  under  licence  and  strict  supervision  in  certain  defined 
areas.  Maize,  sugar-cane,  wattle,  various  kinds  of  beans, 
potatoes  and  fruit  are  produced  by  Europeans,  Indians  and 
Africans.  Cotton,  sorghums,  millets  and*  miscellaneous  root 
crops  are  grown  almost  exclusively  by  Africans  in  their  reserves. 


European  Agriculture. 

With  regard  to  European  production,  the  cultivation  of 
cereals,  pulses,  pyrethrum  and  passion  fruit,  and  the  production 
of  animal  products,  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  individual  farmers. 
Coffee  is  produced  partly  by  companies,  but  mainly  by  indi¬ 
vidual  planters.  The  production  of  sisal,  tea  and  sugar  is 
conducted  mainly  by  companies. 

Much  European-grown  produce  is  marketed  through  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  societies.  Cereals  are  marketed  mainly  through 
the  Kenya  Farmers’  Association.  The  marketing  of  pyrethrum 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pyrethrum  Growers’  Association,  which 
employs  the  Kenya  Farmers’  Association  as  agents,  and  there 
is  a  similar  arrangement  for  the  marketing  of  passion-fruit  juice, 
which  is  now  being  produced  on  a  commercial  scale.  Coffee 
is  marketed  by  individuals  through  the  ordinary  commercial 
channels,  though  there  is  in  existence  one  co-operative  society 
which  undertakes  marketing. 

The  latest  statistical  information  relating  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  by  Europeans  is  that  contained  in  the  Agricultural 
Census  Report,  February,  1938.  At  the  date  of  the  census 
there  were  5,053,448  acres  in  occupation  by  1,890  Europeans, 
of  which  area  546,602  acres  were  under  cultivation.  The  chief 
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crops,  with  the  area  and  production  of  each  in  1937-8,  are  given 
below :  — 


Area. 

Acres. 

Production. 

Maize 

113U03 

968,076 

Bags  of  200  lb. 

Wheat 

57,174 

185,731 

y  y 

Coffee 

93,772 

308,398 

cwt.  (clean  coffee). 

Tea  ... 

13,564 

11,023,511 

lb. 

Pyrethrum  . . . 

6,670 

19,742 

cwt. 

Wattle 

19,662 

716 

tons,  dry  bark. 

y  y 

3,724 

tons,  green  bark. 

Sisal  ... 

166,517 

31,817 

tons. 

Sugar 

Passion  fruit 

15,544 

982 

3i7,72o 

cwt.  crystallized  sugar 

The  greater  part  of  the  maize,  coffee,  tea,  sisal  and  pyre  thrum, 
and  of  the  wattle  and  passion  fruit  products,  is  exported  from 
the  Colony;  most  of  the  wheat  and  sugar  is  consumed  locally. 
The  local  market  for  maize  and  for  tea  is  important. 

Crops  which  are  not  at  present  produced  in  any  appreciable 
quantity,  but  in  which  interest  is  now  being  aroused,  are  flax, 
both  for  the  production  of  pedigree  seed  and  fibre,  kweme  or 
oyster  nuts  (Telfair ea  pedata),  derris  root,  cascara  bark  and 
tobacco  for  nicotine  production.  Mixed  farming  is  becoming 
more  general  in  those  areas  suited  to  it. 

Indian  Agriculture. 

Indian  agriculture  is  limited  to  the  Kibos-Miwani  area  of  the 
Nyanza  Province  and  to  small  scattered  areas  in  the  Central 
and  Coast  Province.  No  recent  figures  are  available  as  to  areas 
and  production,  but  the  total  is  small. 

Native  Agriculture. 

In  respect  of  African  agriculture,  production  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  peasant  families  who,  in  the  main,  culti¬ 
vate  sufficient  crops  and  produce  sufficient  animal  products  to 
supply  their  food  requirements,  together  with  a  surplus  which 
they  sell  in  order  to  obtain  money  for  their  other  needs. 

Considerable  progress  in  agricultural  development  has  been 
achieved  during  recent  years  through  improved  cultural 
methods,  through  improvement,  by  breeding,  selection  and  im¬ 
portations,  in  the  quality  and  variety  of  crops  grown,  and  by 
means  of  produce  inspection  services  and  organized  marketing. 
In  the  Central  Province  especially  much  progress  has  recently 
been  made  in  mixed  farming.  The  prevention  of  soil  erosion 
and  the  reclamation  of  already  eroded  areas  in  the  reserves 
receive  considerable  attention,  and  the  native  cultivator  is 
gradually  being  educated  to  realize  their  importance.  The 
successful  reclamation  of  many  swamps  in  the  Central  Province 
has  aroused  the  keen  interest  of  the  natives.  Attention  was 
also  given  to  the  improvement  of  water  supplies. 
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Improvement  of  crops  largely  depends  upon  ample  supplies 
of  seed  of  high  yielding  quality,  and  in  the  past  this  was  pro¬ 
vided  from  public  funds.  Local  Native  Councils  have  now 
provided  land  and  funds  for  seed  farms  in  most  agricultural 
districts.  These  farms  have  proved  their  value  and  are  extended 
as  circumstances  permit.  Local  Native  Councils  also  vote 
funds  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  number  of  African  agricul¬ 
tural  instructors. 

Native  agricultural  schools  are  established  near  Nairobi, 
mainly  for  the  Central  Province,  and  at  Bukura  in  the  North 
Kavirondo  District,  mainly  for  the  Nyanza  and  Rift  Valley 
Provinces.  At  these  schools  improved  methods  of  crop  and 
animal  husbandry  are  taught.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
mixed  farming  in  small  holdings,  due  regard  being  paid  to  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops  designed  to  maintain  soil  fertility.  The 
pupils  are  also  taught  to  make  proper  use  on  the  land  of  the 
livestock  kept  in  the  farmyards.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
prevention  of  soil  erosion. 

An  important  branch  of  work  in  native  reserves  is  the  methods 
of  marketing  native  produce.  Inspection  services  now  cover 
beans,  maize,  potatoes  and  wattle  bark,  over  the  whole  of  the 
Central  Province;  and  beans,  groundnuts,  gram,  sesame, 
cotton  and  maize  in  Nyanza.  Marketing  is  being  restricted  to 
gazetted  buying  centres  and  to  trading  centres.  At  a  number 
of  large  trading  centres  stores  have  been  erected  by  Local  Native 
Councils  at  which  export  produce  is  collected  for  sale  in  bulk  at 
export  parity  prices.  Legislation  is  in  existence  to  provide  for 
the  issue  of  exclusive  buying  licences  for  a  limited  period  in 
cases  where  such  action  is  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  the 
introduction  of  a  new  industry  or  process.  Very  few  such 
licences  have,  however,  been  issued.  The  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  produce  marketed  has  been  very  marked  in  the  last 
few  years. 

Livestock. 

European  Areas. 

The  census  of  1938  showed  that  there  were  307,091  cattle, 
280,729  pure-bred  and  grade  sheep,  16,673  native  sheep,  1,689 
goats,  13,192  pigs  and  58,851  poultry  in  the  possession  of 
Europeans,  while  190,387  cattle  and  266,547  sheep  and  goats 
were  kept  by  native  squatters  on  European-owned  land.  Dairy 
produce  remains  the  chief  interest  in  the  cattle-raising  districts. 
During  1938  the  number  of  pure-bred  cattle  imported  into 
Kenya  decreased  to  84  as  compared  with  124  during  1937.  Most 
dairy  farmers  dispose  of  their  milk  or  cream  to  the  Kenya  Co¬ 
operative  Creamery,  Ltd.,  which  manufactures  butter  and 
cheese  for  sale  locally  and  abroad.  A  considerable  amount 
of  whole  milk  is  sold  as  such  in  the  towns.  Most  of  the  butter 
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produced  is  exported,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  cheese  and 
ghee  is  sold  in  Kenya.  A  co-operative  society  is  in  operation 
dealing  with  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  for  slaughter. 

During  1938  two  consignments  of  bacon  were  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  favourable  reports  being  received  in 
each  case. 


Livestock  produce  sold  during  the  year  ending  28th  February, 
1938,  included  the  following:  — 


Whole  milk 

Butterfat  .. 

Butter 

Cheese 

Ghee 

Wool 


1,318,156  gallons. 
...  2,201,5881b. 

272,464  ,, 

119,331  >, 

68,703  ,, 

...  1,146,245  ,, 


The  raising  of  woolled  sheep  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Laikipia  and  the  Rift  Valley.  The  value  of  wool  ex¬ 
ported  during  1938  was  over  £51,000. 


Native  Areas. 

Progress  in  the  hide  and  skin  industry  was  not  fully  main¬ 
tained  during  the  period  under  review,  the  chief  causes,  no 
boubt,  being  the  uncertainty  of  overseas  markets  and  the  lowered 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  both  resulting  in  a  decreased 
consumption  of  meat.  Fewer  serious  outbreaks  of  animal 
disease  also  contributed  to  the  decrease  in  hides  available. 
Nevertheless  the  value  of  hides  and  skins  exported  during  1938 
was  £187,457. 

The  dairy  industry  on  the  whole  made  fairly  satisfactory 
progress.  In  the  drier  areas,  the  prolonged  dry  weather  caused 
a  reduction  of  supplies.  Production  in  the  Nyanza  Province  in 
which  the  industry  has  reached  its  highest  development  showed 
a  value  of  £40,940  during  1938. 

The  five  Veterinary  Training  Centres  continued  in  full  work 
during  1938,  instruction  and  demonstration  following  the  lines 
found  successful  in  1937.  A  sixth  Centre  was  provided  for  the 
Coast  districts  but  is  still  mainly  in  the  stage  of  construction. 

Continued  interest  is  shown  in  questions  of  disease  control  and 
animal  husbandry  by  the  Local  Native  Councils,  and  increasing 
financial  assistance  is  being  made  to  help  in  the  work  of  livestock 
improvement. 

A  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  beef  products  erected  by 
Messrs.  Liebigs  commenced  operations  during  the  year,  and 
purchased  14,718  cattle. 

Fisheries. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Colony  are  of  three  kinds :  the  sea  fisheries 
of  the  Coast,  the  fresh  water  fisheries  of  Victoria  Nyanza  and 
trout  fishing  in  the  highland  streams.  Lakes  Rudolf  and 
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Baringo  also  held  commercial  potentialities,  but  have  not  so 
far  been  developed  owing  to  lack  of  accessibility. 

A  preliminary  survey  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  the  Colony  was 
made  by  Dr.  C.  von  Bonde  in  1928.  An  abundant  supply  of 
edible  fish  of  at  least  fifty  varieties  is  available,  but  the  industry 
has  yet  to  be  developed.  Fishing,  mainly  with  hand  lines,  is 
done  by  native  fishermen  who  sell  most  of  their  catches  to  Arab 
middlemen  for  distribution,  often  after  sun-drying,  to  the  local 
and  up-country  markets.  One  organization  possesses  its  own 
motor  craft,  refrigerating  plant  and  sales  facility  in  Nairobi. 
Sea  fish  is  shipped  to  various  large  centres  in  the  Colony,  but 
owing  to  lack  of  cold  storage  equipment  on  the  Railway  this 
trade  has  not  progressed  as  it  should.  The  approximate  weight 
of  sea  fish  sold  in  Nairobi  is  83  tons  17  cwt.  per  year  of  an 
approximate  value  of  £6,103,  retail.  A  certain  amount  of 
fresh  sea  fish  is  used  for  revictualling  ships.  There  are  no  figures 
available  of  the  total  quantity  or  value  of  salt-water  fish  caught 
off  the  coast-line  of  Kenya. 

As  a  result  of  a  survey  of  the  fresh-water  fisheries  of  Victoria 
Nyanza  by  Mr.  Michael  Graham  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  in  1927-8,  fishing  on  the  Lake  is  governed  by 
regulations  concerning  the  mesh  of  nets  and  the  registration  of 
boats  and  fishermen.  To  enforce  these  regulations  and  control 
the  fisheries  a  Fisheries  Patrol  is  maintained  on  the  Lake. 
Fishing  in  which  nets  are  used  is  done  by  native  fishermen,  who 
now  own  the  majority  of  the  boats  in  use,  the  remainder  of 
which  are  owned  by  Indians.  The  market  for  European  con¬ 
sumption  locally  and  elsewhere  in  the  Colony  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  Indian  middlemen,  but  there  is  a  large  native  market 
locally  for  both  fresh  and  dried  fish  which  is  supplied  direct  by 
native  fishermen.  The  local  value  of  fish,  almost  all  of  which 
were  of  the  species  Tilapia  esculenta,  caught  in  1938,  was 
approximately  £31,978  of  which  just  over  half  was  accounted  for 
by  the  catches  of  native-owned  bpats.  334  tons  of  fresh  fish 
of  the  approximate  value  of  £6,556  were  railed  from  Kisumu 
to  Nairobi,  whilst  37  tons  of  fresh  fish  of  the  value  of  £1,031 
were  sent  to  Eldoret  and  mining  areas.  The  income  derived 
from  fishermen’s  licences,  registration  of  boats,  etc.,  was  £2,278. 

Trout  fishing  is  confined  to  the  highland  streams  whose  tem¬ 
perature  is  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  fish  to  breed  plentifully. 
Eighty-seven  rivers  and  streams  in  the  Colony  are  stocked 
with  brown  or  rainbow  trout  and  there  are  over  2,000  miles  of 
fishing  water.  Trout  fishing  is  a  sporting  amenity  of  the 
Colony  and  the  sale  of  trout  is  prohibited  by  law.  Revenue 
from  trout-fishing  licences  in  1938  amounted  to  £1,117. 
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Forest  Resources 


The  total  area  of  permanent  Forest  Reserve  is  5,322  square 
miles.  In  addition  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  Colony 
a  further  800  square  miles  of  high  forest  on  Crown  and  Native 
lands,  which  will  in  due  course  be  demarcated  for  permanent 
preservation.  During  the  year,  15  square  miles  were  added  to 
Forest  Reserve  mostly  in  the  Coast  Division,  and  41  square 
miles  were  excised.  The  excisions  were  those  recommended 
by  the  Carter  Land  Commission.  Agreement  was  reached  re¬ 
garding  the  demarcation  of  further  areas  of  native-owned  forests. 

The  above-mentioned  areas  include  practically  all  the  existing 
forests  of  the  Colony  with  the  exception  of  about  100  square 
miles  on  private  lands  and  the  scrub  and  thorn  forests  of  the 
arid  country.  The  proclaimed  forest  reserves  constitute  about 
2*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  but  they  form  about 
7-0  per  cent,  of  the  non-arid  habitable  portion  in  which  they 
occur. 

The  Forest  Reserves  comprise  Crown  Forests  4,928  square 
miles  and  Native  Forests  394  square  miles. 

There  is  still  a  shortage  of  official  Survey  staff,  but  local  forest 
officers  managed  to  survey  certain  small  areas. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  forest  reserves  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  1,385  square  miles  of  merchantable  forest.  There  are 
other  areas  of  good  timber  at  present  inaccessible  which  may 
become  exploitable  in  the  future,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
remaining  forests  are  of  poor  quality  though  valuable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  climate  and  water  conservation. 

About  680  square  miles  (not  all  merchantable)  are  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sawmilling  licences.  Replanting  by  the  department  has 
followed  sawmilling  operations  fairly  closely,  and  as  growth  in 
plantations  is  remarkably  rapid  it  can  be  said  that  these  will  be 
supplying  all  the  Colony's  timber  needs  long  before  the  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  virgin  forests  is  in  sight. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  of  the  total  timber  output  or 
consumption  in  the  Colony  but  probably  not  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  is  cut  outside  forest  reserves.  In  the  forest 
reserves  the  department  sold  966,546  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the 
log,  the  comparable  figure  for  the  previous  year  being  961,217 
cubic  feet.  The  increase  was  due  to  improved  internal  trade 
conditions  as  the  result  of  the  recovery  in  the  export  markets 
for  agricultural  produce. 

The  proportions  of  the  various  kinds  of  timber  cut  were 
approximately  as  follows:  — 


Softwoods. 


Per  cent. 

48 


Podocarpus 

Cedar 

Cypress  (plantation) 


2  5 
3 


76 
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Hardwoods. 

Per  cent. 

Kenya  olive 

4 

Camphor  ... 

4 

Muna 

2 

Other  hardwoods  ... 

...  14 

24 

All  production  is  done  by  private  enterprise  on  licence  from 
the  Forest  Department,  There  are  twenty  saw-mills  working  in 
the  forest  reserves  independently  owned  by  individuals  or  private 
companies,  but  for  marketing  purposes  they  are  practically  all 
combined  in  the  East  Africa  Timber  Co-operative  Society,  Ltd. 
Cutting  rights  are  normally  sold  by  tender  and  are  granted  over 
areas  of  about  2,000  acres  for  periods  of  ten  years.  Royalties 
are  paid  on  the  logs  which  are  measured  by  the  department 
in  the  forest  after  felling.  Single  trees  are  occasionally  sold 
to  farmers  and  others  for  their  own  use  or  to  native  pit-sawyers 
where  planting  areas  are  being  cleared. 

Nearly  all  timber  is  consumed  locally.  Apart  from  pencil 
slats  there  is  only  a  small  export  overseas  at  present,  but  the 
prospects  of  a  market  in  England  for  high  quality  Kenya  timber 
are  undoubtedly  improving.  Exports  amounted  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production  (allowing  for  conversion  to  round  timber) 
and  were  made  up  as  under:  — 

Cedar  pencil  slats  ...  ...  65,462  cubic  ft.,  value  ^24,584 
Other  timber  ...  ...  ...  78,901  ,,  ,,  ,,  ^n,595 

Practically  all  the  pencil  slats  went  to  Europe,  but  of  the  figure 
shown  against  other  timber  70,620  cubic  feet,  value  £10,395, 
were  exported  to  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 

Timber  production  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  European-owned 
saw-mills  but  there  are  a  number  of  small  Indian-owned  mills. 
There  are  no  native-owned  saw-mills,  but  natives  are  showing 
increasing  enterprise  in  endeavouring  to  build  up  timber 
businesses  by  pitsawing. 

Game. 

The  indigenous  fauna  is  abundant  and  varied:  of  it,  over  50 
species  of  mammals  and  a  large  number  of  birds  are  afforded 
some  degree  of  legal  protection  and  are  thus  classed  as  game 
animals,  while  a  host  of  subspecies  have  been  described. 

The  sale  of  game  licences  in  1938  realized  £6,748.  The 

amount  obtained  from  this  source  tends  to  decrease  year  by 
year,  as  the  popularity  of  photography  increases  and  tends  to 
depose  big-game  shooting  from  its  pre-eminence  as  a  sport. 

Forty-eight  elephants  were  shot  on  licence,  the  average  weight 
of  ivory  per  tusk  being  75^  lb.  The  heaviest  pair  of  tusks 
so  obtained  weighted  148  lb.  and  136  lb.  respectively.  13,902  lb. 
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of  Government  ivory  obtained  from  animals  killed  under  control 
schemes,  from  animals  found  dead,  and  from  illegal  ownership 
by  confiscation,  were  sold  by  Customs  auction  at  Mombasa 
and  realized  £3,683. 

The  total  direct  revenue  of  the  Game  Department,  not  includ¬ 
ing  fines,  arms  licences  or  trout  licences,  amounted  to  £11,737. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Colony,  attracted  largely,  if 
not  chiefly,  by  the  possibility  of  seeing  game,  maintained  a 
normal  level,  the  world  situation  notwithstanding;  the  Southern 
Game  Reserve  in  particular  was  well  patronized,  offering  as  it 
does  under  normal  climatic  conditions  easy  access  and  a  reason¬ 
able  certainty  of  seeing  elephant,  rhino  and  lion  in  addition  to 
many  other  imposing  if  less  dramatic  species. 

IVIsEieralS' 

Gold  from  the  Nyanza  Province  and  Masai  Reserve  continued 
to  be  the  most  important  product  during  the  year;  and  the 
gold-mining  industry  recorded  income  in  excess  of  expenditure 
(on  all  items,  including  prospecting,  machinery  and  capitaliza¬ 
tion)  of  approximately  £84,000.  The  bulk  of  the  gold  produc¬ 
tion  was  from  lodes  (or  reefs)  and  alluvial  outputs  continue  only 
in  a  small  way. 

One  company  with  an  average  monthly  production  of  800 
ounces  per  month  ceased  operations,  but  this  loss  was  more  than 
offset  by  new  producers,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  production 
of  £499,601,  which  reflects  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
31  per  cent.  Gold  moved  from  fourth  place  in  value  among  the 
Colony's  export  commodities  in  1937,  to  second  place  in  1938. 

In  addition  to  gold  the  following  minerals  were  produced :  — 

Mineral.  Value. 

£  s.  d. 

Marble  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,548  16  o 

Asbestos  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  53  10  o 

Sapphires  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  51  10 

Soda  Ash,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  127,401  o  o 

Salt  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  11,671  o  o 

Total  . ^144,725  7  o 


Exploration  licences  for  oil  were  granted  over  approximately 
8,573  square  miles. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  approximately  31  square  miles  were 
held  under  mining  location  rights,  121  square  miles  under  ex¬ 
clusive  prospecting  licence,  and  1  -  2  under  mining  leases. 

Mining  continued  to  benefit  employment;  approximately  200 
Europeans,  10,000  Natives  and  120  Asians  were  permanently 
engaged  throughout  the  year. 
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Conditions  of  employment  are  considered  generally  good  and 
harmonious  relations  between  all  sections  of  the  community 
have  been  maintained. 

The  number  of  accidents  was  slightly  less  than  for  the  year 
1937. 

There  were  no  mining  court  cases  brought  before  the  Com- 
sioner  of  Mines  during  the  year. 

Liaison  between  Government  and  the  East  African  Chamber 
of  Mines  was  maintained  and  discussions  on  various  matters 
took  place. 

26S  square  miles  were  geologically  surveyed  and  1,750  assays 
performed. 


Manufactures. 


Beer  and  Stout. — The  manufacture  of  these  beverages  is  in 
the  hands  of  two  companies,  and  the  number  of  standard 
gallons  produced  in  1938  amounted  to  187,899. 

Sugar. — There  are  five  licensed  factories.  The  production 
in  1938  was  15,052  tpns. 

Tea. — Fourteen  factories  were  licensed — the  production  of 
prepared  tea  during  the  year  was  10,856,085  lb. 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes. — One  factory  was  licensed.  The 
production  in  1938  was  58,207  lb. 

Soap. — This  is  manufactured  by  companies  mainly  situated 
on  the  coast,  and  exports  of  local  manufacture  during  the  year 
amounted  to  6,328  cwt.  valued  at  £5,097. 

Aluminium  hollow-ware. — The  progress  of  local  manufacture 
is  reflected  in  the  following  figures:  — 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

19616 


Imports  into 
Kenya  and  Uganda. 

Tons. 

£ 

89 

14,470 

12 

2,322 

2 

957 

3 

827 

2 

667 

5 

1,058 

3 

1,081 

4 

1,310 

1 

1,004 

Exports  of  Local 
Manufacture  from 
Kenya  and  Uganda 


Tons. 

£ 

3 

444 

18 

2,935 

21 

4,77i 

34 

6,951 

66 

12,602 

81 

13,460 

118 

19,339 

143 

24,031 

134 

22,167 
A  8 

24 
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VIL— COMMERCE. 

General. 

Kenya  and  Uganda  are  one  administrative  unit  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Customs;  for  this  reason  an  accurate  estimate  of  the 
balance  of  trade  of  the  territories  individually  is  impracticable. 
On  the  one  hand,  Kenya  is  largely  a  distributing  centre,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  overseas  trade  of  Uganda  passes,  in  the  main, 
through  Mombasa,  the  principal  port  of  Kenya. 

The  principal  imports  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  during  1938 
consisted  of  cotton  piece  goods,  motor  vehicles  and  oils, 
machinery  and  building  materials — the  principal  exports  were 
cotton,  coffee,  pyrethrum,  sisal,  tea,  carbonate  of  soda  and  gold 
bullion. 

External  trade  during  the  year  1938  was  satisfactory  although 
the  total  values  of  imports  and  exports  fell  short  of  the  figures 
for  1937  as  a  result  of  depressed  commodity  markets.  The 
position  was,  however,  counterbalanced  to  a  certain  extent  by 
increased  production. 

(1)  Comparative  statement  of  total  imports,  domestic 

EXPORTS  AND  RE-EXPORTS  FOR  KENYA  AND  UGANDA,  1934-8. 


Domestic 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Re-Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1934 

...  5,708,025 

5,683,637 

1,821,505 

1935 

...  6,641,345 

6,608,836 

2,087,630 

1936 

•••  7>377>279 

8, 354Y74 

2,191,124 

1937 

...  10,832,573 

9,656,791 

2,495,948 

1938 

...  9,667,030 

8,504,650 

2,308,521 

KENYA,  1938 
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(4)  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Imports  other  than  Bullion  and  Specie  for  the  Past  Two  Years 

Indicating  Principal  Sources  of  Supply. 
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(5)  ia)  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Domestic  Exports 

or  the  Past  Two  Years. 


Unit 

of 

1937. 

1938. 

Quantity . 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Maize 

Cwt. 

728,373 

1 

198,832 

1,179,340 

£ 

259,346 

Coffee,  raw 

y  y 

531,842 

DI53T79 

622,066 

1,095,449 

Sugar,  refined 

y  y 

300,979 

167,417 

334,249 

183,611 

Tea ...  ...  ... 

y  y 

83T97 

474,599 

85,440 

508,066 

Cotton,  raw 

Cental 

1,424,755 

4,460,801 

1,657,800 

3,532,063 

Sisal  fibre  ... 

Ton 

29,835 

654,914 

27,872 

440,920 

Cotton  seed 

y  y 

104,330 

395,440 

122,963 

307,485 

Hides 

Cwt. 

79,953 

280,384 

87,458 

190,819 

Sodium  carbonate 

Ton 

4T33o 

187,429 

29,246 

132,843 

Gold  bullion 

Troy  oz. 

88,876 

540,680 

110,618 

665,619 

( b )  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  Principal  Re-exports 

for  the  Past  Two  Years. 


Unit 

of 

1937. 

1938. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee,  raw 

Cwt. 

218,958 

£ 

393,386 

254,403 

£ 

378,612 

Cotton,  raw 

Cental 

4I,254 

110,774 

25T34 

5T447 

Iron  and  steel 
manufactures  . . . 

Value 

___ 

74,6i7 

_ 

7DI43 

Machinery... 

y  y 

— 

91,268 

— 

185,569 

Cotton  textiles 

y  f 

— 

224,545 

— - 

220,950 

Oils  •••  •••  ••• 

y  y 

— 

499,484 

— 

474,689 

Motor  cars  and 
parts 

y  y 

_ 

88,077 

- 

76,797 

Motor  lorries  and 
parts 

y  y 

— 

44,965 

— 

49,400 

(6)  Import  and  Export  of  Coin  and  Notes. 

Notes  Imported  into  Kenya. 


From 

From 

From 

Totals. 

London. 

Uganda. 

Tanganyika. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1934  ••• 

475,000 

33,214 

25,000 

533,214 

1935  ••• 

300,000 

58,014 

— 

358,014 

1936  ... 

450,000 

47,408 

— 

497,408 

1937  •• 

412,500 

54,285 

— 

466,785 

1938  ... 

500,000 

88,675 

— 

588,675 

KENYA,  1938 
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Notes  Exported  from  Kenya. 


To 

To 

To 

Totals. 

Uganda.  Tan 

ganyika. 

Zanzibar. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1934  • 

• 

75,000 

— 

— 

75,000 

1935  • 

• 

37*500 

— 

— 

37,500 

1936  . 

• 

15,000 

2,500 

— 

17,500 

1937  • 

• 

43,75° 

— 

— 

43,750 

I938  • 

• 

...  — 

— 

50,000 

50,000 

Coin  Imports  into  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

I934- 

*935- 

1936. 

1937- 

1938. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gold 

coin 

— 

— 

2,514 

766 

1,026 

Silver 

coin 

66,185 

25,501 

140,929 

727,902 

613,994 

Nickel 

coin 

— 

11,931 

11,532 

10,743 

7,411 

Other 

coin 

28,660 

54,977 

41,550 

39,627 

5,766 

Coin  Re-Exports  from  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Gold 

coin 

1,220 

1,125 

— 

— 

— 

Silver 

coin 

291,941 

109,850 

223,427 

249,050 

64,052 

Nickel 

coin 

— 

76 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

coin 

2,074 

4,890 

12,095 

11,751 

33Q 

Inter-Territorial  Trade. 


In  addition  to  the  external  trade  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  the  interchange  of  imported  and  locally  produced 
goods  was  as  follows:  — 


Imported  goods... 
Local  produce  ... 


Kenya  to  Uganda. 

1936.  1937.  1938. 

£  £  £ 

...  1,703,607  2,519,319  2,009,360 

213,108  278,368  284,876 


Uganda  to  Kenya. 

£  £ 

Imported  goods...  ...  30, 752  40,652 

Local  produce  ...  ...  63,279  99,949 


£ 

48,681 

156,369 


Kenya  and  Uganda  to  Tanganyika  Territory. 

£  £  £ 

♦Imported  goods .  932,553  1,121,546  952,868 

Local  produce .  275,430  353, 241  377, 883 

*  Including  specie  value  £236,045,  £237,173  and  £63,080  respectively. 


Tanganyika  Territory  to  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

£  £  £ 

♦Imported  goods...  ...  206,082  826,212  205,138 

Local  produce  ...  ...  724,500  942,515  850,112 

*  Including  specie  value  £143,410,  £728,519  and  £116,640  respectively. 
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Excise  and  Beer  Duties. 

The  co-ordination  and  allocation  of  Excise  duties  between 
Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  Territory  is  covered  by  the 
Excise  Duties  Agreements  Ordinance,  1931,  and  the  Excise 
Duties  Ordinance,  1935.  The  rates  of  duty  imposed  during 
the  year  were  as  follows:  — 


Sugar 

Shs. 

1 

00 

Cts. 

per  cwt. 

Tea 

0 

10 

per  lb. 

Cigarettes 

1 

25 

y  9 

Manufactured  tobacco  . . . 

1 

25 

y  y 

Beer 

40 

00 

per  standard  barrel 

Ivory. 

of  36  gallons. 

Two  sales  by  public  auction  of  Kenya  and  Uganda  Govern¬ 
ment  ivory  were  undertaken  by  the  Customs  Department  during 
the  year.  The  total  weight  of  ivory  sold  was  42,310  lb.  (Kenya 
13,902  lb.,  Uganda  28,408  lb.)  and  the  total  amount  realized 
was  £12,273  (Kenya  £3,720,  Uganda  £8,553). 

Vila. — LABOUR, 
lumbers  Employed. 

The  average  number  of  adult  male  registered  natives  in  em¬ 
ployment  each  month  in  1938  was  172,760.  The  highest  num¬ 
ber  employed  monthly  in  any  one  period  was  177,265  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  In  addition  to  adult  male  labourers 
considerable  numbers  of  women  and  juvenile  labourers  were 
employed,  particularly  in  the  pyrethrum  industry  where  it  has 
been  found  that  juveniles  are  by  far  the  most  efficient  pluckers. 
Juveniles  engaged  in  pyrethrum  picking  earned  from  Shs.6/- 
to  Shs.18/-  per  month,  plus  rations,  but  were  employed  on  the 
average  for  four  months  only  in  the  year.  It  was  estimated  that 
5,000  juveniles  were  also  employed  on  the  tea  estate,  4,000  in  the 
sisal  industry,  and  1,500  on  light  work  above  ground  in  the 
mines.  In  addition  a  large  number  of  juveniles  are  employed 
as  domestic  servants  on  farms  and  in  the  towns. 

In  the  absence  of  a  Special  Labour  Return  during  the  year 
under  review,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  even  approximately  the 
number  of  natives  employed  in  the  various  industries. 

Supply  and  Demand. 

From  January  until  the  end  of  May  the  supply  of  labour  was 
adequate  and  during  June  and  July  it  was,  generally  speaking, 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  demand.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  number  of  sisal  estates  reduced  their  labour  as  they  run  short 
of  leaf,  and  the  failure  of  the  long  rains  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  which  resulted  in  a  decreased  demand  for  labour.  In 
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September  and  October,  however,  a  certain  shortage  of  labour 
occurred.  This  was  not  because  labour  was  difficult  to  obtain 
but  was  caused  by  a  number  of  employers,  who  relied  on  re¬ 
cruiting  to  fill  their  requirements,  failing  to  comply  with  the 
recruiting  provisions  of  the  Employment  of  Servants  Ordinance, 
3:937,  with  the  result  that  prospective  employees  collected  by 
their  native  recruiters  in  the  Reserve,  were  not  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  place  of  employment.  The  position  improved  in 
November,  when  employers  had  realized  that  it  was  essential  to 
have  a  licence  to  recruit  labour  and  comply  with  the  Ordinance 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  satisfactory. 

Recruiting. 

The  recruiting  of  labour  from  the  three  Kavirondo  districts  of 
Nyanza  Province  was  actively  continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  Employment  of  Servants  Ordinance  was  applied  to  the 
Colony  at  the  end  of  April  and  provided  for  closer  control  of  the 
activities  of  recruiters,  particularly  private  recruiters,  upon  whom 
up  to  that  time  there  had  been  little  check.  It  naturally  took 
time  for  employers  to  realize  what  regulations  they  had  to 
comply  with  but,  by  the  beginning  of  September,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  employers  should  have  realized  that  recruiters’ 
licences  were  necessary,  and  after  that  date  a  close  check  was 
kept  on  all  labour  passing  through  Kisumu.  Licences  and 
permits  were  inspected  and,  except  in  special  circumstances, 
native  recruiters  not  in  possession  of  permits,  or  whose  em¬ 
ployers  were  not  in  possession  of  licences,  were  turned  back. 
In  all  such  cases  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  employer  concerned 
informing  him  in  what  way  he  was  contravening  the  Ordinance. 
The  same  mistake  was  rarely  made  twice,  when  the  loss  of  a 
batch  of  labour  was  involved,  and  after  two  difficult  months, 
the  system  ran  quite  smoothly. 

Most  of  the  labour  recruited  was  destined  for  the  Central  and 
Coast  Provinces. 

Professional  recruiters  and  labour  agents  have  always  been 
controlled  by  regulations  and  the  Employment  of  Servants 
Ordinance  placed  very  few  additional  obligations  upon  them. 
As  usual,  the  majority  of  labour  recruited  professionally  has 
been  forwarded  to  employment,  after  the  natives  have  agreed  to 
a  contract  of  service,  attested  by  a  Magistrate,  for  a  period  of 
anything  from  three  to  eight  months.  Apart  from  complaints 
against  each  other,  chiefly  among  the  Indian  professional  re¬ 
cruiters,  there  has  be.en  no  trouble  in  this  connection.  The 
Employment  of  Servants  Ordinance,  1937,  made  an  advance  in 
excess  of  the  amount  of  one  month’s  wages  illegal.  This  was  a 
severe  blow  to  some  of  the  Indian  professional  recruiters  who 
had  always  relied  on  being  able  to  give  an  advance  of  two 
or  three  months’  wages  in  order  to  obtain  labour. 
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The  number  of  natives  recruited  in  Nyanza  and  placed  on 
attested  contracts  of  service  were  as  follows,  compared  with 
1936  and  1937:  — 


Year. 

North 

Central 

South  ~  ,  7 

T-r  '  7  1  otal. 

Kavirondo. 

Kavirondo. 

Kavirondo . 

1936 

L555 

4,753 

3,140  9,448 

1937 

1,140 

4,108 

2,399  7M7 

1938 

1,495 

4,614 

2,604  8,713 

Although  not  up  to  the  figure  of  1936, 

there  is  an  increase 

of  over  1,000  over  1937. 

Staff. 

The  Principal  Labour  Officer  was  in  charge  of  the  Section 
during  the  year  and  was  stationed  in  Nairobi. 

One  Labour  Officer  was  posted  at  Kisumu,  one  at  Nakuru,  one 
at  Nairobi  and  one  at  Eldoret  for  part  of  the  year. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  field  activities  of  the 
Labour  Section  during  the  year :  — 

Number  of  inspections  ...  ...  ...  1,233 

Number  of  days  on  tour  ...  ...  ...  322 


This  figure  is  the  record  number  of  inspections  ever  carried 
out,  and  it  is  interesting  to  set  out  the  number  of  inspections 
made  since  a  record  was  kept.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


562 
855 
833 
863 
...  1,010 

976 

...  1,195 
...  1,233 


Labour  Officers  had  instructions  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
all  labour  conditions  throughout  the  area  in  which  they  were 
stationed  and  they  ensured,  as  far  as  their  lawful  authority 
permitted,  that  satisfactory  conditions  of  employment  were  main¬ 
tained  throughout  these  areas  and  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Ordinances  governing  the  employment  of  labour,  were  duly 
regarded  by  employer  and  employee.  Subject  to  special  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Principal  Labour  Officer,  Labour  Officers 
were  responsible  for  arranging  a  comprehensive  and  evenly 
distributed  programme  of  inspection.  A  concentrated  inspection 
was  maintained  where  unsatisfactory  conditions  were  discovered, 
or  where  the  work  or  climatic  conditions  were  believed  to  be 
arduous  or  dangerous  to  health. 

At  every  inspection  labour  officers  investigated  and  took 
appropriate  action  regarding  the  following  matters,  provided 
that  wherever  unsatisfactory  conditions  were  discovered  in 
regard  to  housing,  feeding,  sanitation  or  medical  attention,  action 
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was  taken  in  collaboration  with  the  Principal  Labour  Officer  or 
the  District  Medical  Officer. 

Labour  Officers  directed  their  attention  to  the  following  matters 
during  their  inspections:  — 

(a)  That  wages  were  paid  in  cash  and  not  in  kind  and  that 
no  delay  in  payment  occurred  when  a  rightful  demand  was 
made. 

( b )  That  there  was  no  undue  accumulation  of  arrears  of 
wages  or  other  deposits  of  the  native  in  the  hands  of  the 
employer  and  that  the  wage  tickets  or  registers  were 
properly  marked  when  each  da}^s  work  was  completed. 

(c)  That  the  labourers  were  not  prejudiced  by  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  unfair  tasks. 

(d)  That  the  wages  of  deceased  labourers  were  forwarded 
to  the  relatives  through  the  Principal  Labour  Officer  or 
District  Commissioner. 

(e)  That  sufficient  space  was  provided  for  labour,  that  all 
housing  was  weatherproof  and  well  ventilated  and  that  the 
camps  and  compounds  were  free  from  rats  and  vermin. 

(/)  That  the  quantities  of  food  issued  were  according 
to  agreement,  or  any  special  regulations  which  may  be  in 
force. 

(g)  That  the  food  was  wholesome  and,  with  regard  to 
mealie  meal,  fresh  and  well  ground  and  that  the  supply  of 
water  was  pure  and  sufficient. 

(h)  That  sufficient  fuel  was  available  and  also  utensils  for 
cooking  and  carrying  water. 

It  was  also  ascertained :  — 

(a)  Whether  the  employer  was  in  possession  of  the 
necessary  drugs,  etc. 

( b )  That  the  natives  were  lawfully  residing  on  the  farms. 

(c)  That  they  were  fully  employed  according  to  their 
agreements. 

(d)  That  a  register  of  the  natives  and  a  register  of  cattle 
was  kept  by  the  pccupier  according  to  the  specified  forms. 

(e)  That  the  natives’  cattle  were  branded. 

(/)  That  no  payment  in  money  or  kind  was  received  by 
occupiers  in  consideration  of  the  right  to  cultivate  or  graze 
stock,  etc. 
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(g)  That  proper  precautions  were  taken  by  employers 
to  guard  against  accidents. 

(h)  That  all  labour  recruited  was  voluntarily  offered. 

Legislation. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Employment  of  Servants  Ordi¬ 
nance  1937  was  brought  into  force  in  April,  1938.  This  Ordi¬ 
nance  consolidated  and  amended  the  law  regulating  the 
employment  of  servants  and  gave  effect  to  the  ratification  by 
His  Majesty's  Government  of  an  International  Convention 
covering  the  regulation  and  recruiting  of  workers. 

Committee  on  Juvenile  Labour. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  review  the  legis¬ 
lation  relating  to  the  employment  of  juveniles  reported  in 
October.  The  Committee  recommended,  inter  alia ,  that  the 
minimum  age  at  which  juveniles  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  employment  should  be  raised  to  the  apparent  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  that  no  person  below  fourteen  years  should  be 
employed  in  any  industrial  undertaking.  Other  important 
recommendations  were  that  the  professional  recruiting  of 
juveniles  shpuld  be  forbidden;  that  juveniles  should  be  removed 
completely  from  the  scope  of  penal  sanctions  under  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Servants  Ordinance,  and  that  no  juvenile  should 
be  employed  away  from  his  home  unless  in  possession  of  an 
identity  certificate  embodying  an  endorsement  by  his  parent 
or  guardian  consenting  to  the  juvenile  entering  employment. 
Government  accepted  the  report  generally  and  proposed  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  necessary  legislation  early  in  1939. 


IX.— WAGES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

Wages. 

An  analysis  of  all  natives  in  employment  on  the  31st  October, 
1936,  was  compiled  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  and  for  all 
purposes  the  comprehensive  tabulations  then  compiled  may,  in 
the  absence  of  later  figures,  be  taken  generally  as  ruling  in 
1938. 

There  are  indications,  however,  which  point  to  a  slight  rise  in 
the  average  wage  during  1938,  but  not  to  a  very  marked  extent. 

The  following  schedule  reflects  the  average  wages  earned  by 
men  employed  in  the  various  callings  enumerated.  Where 
previous  tabulation  existed  for  the  same  occupations,  compara¬ 
tive  figures  have  been  furnished:  — 
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Schedule. 


Average  rates  of  wages  [including  value  of  rations)  paid  to  natives  employed  by  all  races 
■of  employers  in  October,  iggb,  as  compared  with  November,  ig3o. 


Domestic  Servants 


Occupation. 


House  boys 
Personal  servants 
Cooks 

Kitchen  boys 
Waiters  ... 

Dhobies  ... 

Syces 

Nurse  boys 
Motor  car  boys 
Garden  boys 
Hotel  porters  and  lift 
men  ... 

Bar  and  billiard  boys  . . 
General  house  boys 
Hospital  ward  attendants 
Sweepers 
Fuel  boys 
Stewards 


22/50 

20/50 

14/50 


Skilled  Workmen. 


Occupation. 


Masons  and  bricklayers 
Carpenters 

Fitters  and  mechanics 
Motor  mechanics 
Motor  drivers... 

Lorry  and  tractor 
drivers 

Engine  drivers  (mobile) 
Engine  drivers 

(stationary) 
Blacksmiths  and  far¬ 
riers  ... 

Tinsmiths  and  sheet 
metal  workers 
Leather  workers 
Tailors... 

Armourers 

Painters 

Sail  and  tent  makers 
Motor  boat  drivers  . . . 
Compositors  ... 
Machinists 
Book-binders  ... 
Printers’  hands 
Butchers  and 

slaughtermen 
Bakers’  and  confec¬ 
tioners'  assistants  ... 


Oct., 

ig36. 


Shs. 
26/ — 
27/— 

25/~ 

23/— 

29/— 

24/5o 

19/— 
25/50 
33/ — 
35/ — 

23/ — 

22/50 

70/— 

35/ — 
13/50 

59/ — 
42/ — 
26/ — 
34/5o 

12 1— 

16 1 50 

25/50 


Nov., 

ig3o. 


Shs. 
Z5l— 
35/ — 

47/50 

30/— 

5i/5o 

52/— 


27/50 


45/ — 

48/ — 
70/ — 
37/50 


57 1- 


1 

i 


y  4  7/- 


28/50 

28/— 


Indoor  Workers. 

Agricultural  Workers,  Specialised 
Labour. 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

ig36. 

Nov., 

ig3o. 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

ig36. 

Nov., 

ig3o. 

Slerks 

(Telephone  operators  . . . 
Dffice  boys 

Shop  and  store  boys  . . . 
Taretakers  and  watch¬ 
men  ... 

Shs. 

40/— 

47/ — 
23/50 

W/50 

19/50 

Shs. 

j'  54/ — 

3i/5o 
26/ — 

41/— 

Coffee  factory  hands... 

Coffee  pruners,  pickers 
and  nursery  atten¬ 
dants 

Sisal  factory  hands  . . . 

Sisal  cutters  and  culti¬ 
vators 

Shs. 

11/— 

10/50 

18/50 

10/50 

Shs. 

16/— 

12/50 

16/— 

15/50 
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Indoor  Workers. 

Agricultural  Workers,  Specialised 
Labour. 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

Nov., 

1936. 

1930. 

1936. 

1930. 

Shs. 

Shs . 

Shs. 

Shs. 

Teachers... 

27/— 

19/— 

Tea  factory  hands 

17/50 

16/— 

Dispensers  and  dressers 

26/ — 

30/— 

Tea  pickers  and  culti- 

Storekeepers 

17/— 

— 

vators 

13/— 

14/— 

Clergymen  and  lay 

Sugar-mill  hands 

16/— 

16/50 

preachers 

24/—- 

— 

Cane  cutters  and  culti- 

Technical  instructors  ... 

49/50 

— 

vators 

15/- 

14/50 

Coconut  plantation 

labour 

Fruit  pickers  and 

8/- 

21/50 

packers 

12/50 

j.  16/50 

J am  boilers  ... 

17/— 

Dairy  workers 

19/50 

16/50 

Unskilled  Labour. 

Mining  and  Prospecting. 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

1936. 

Nov., 

1930. 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

1936. 

Oct., 

1935' 

Headmen 

Labourers 

Safari  porters  ... 

Animal  transport  drivers 
Garage  attendants 
Saw-mill  labour 

Flour-mill  labour 

Electric  power  labour... 
Fuel  cutters 

Herds  and  cattlemen  . . . 
Boat  attendants 

Shs. 
22/ — 

11/— 

15/50 

12/50 

20/50 

12/— 

13/— 

21/— 

12/— 

10/50 

19/— 

Shs. 

14/ — 

16/50 

16/ — 
16/— 

13/ — 
39/ — 

Not  specified  ... 

Shs. 
x4/ 5° 

Shs. 

10/— 

Miscellaneous  Workers. 

Occupation. 

Oct., 

1936. 

Nov., 

1930. 

Not  specified  ... 

25/— 

46/— 

Cost  of  Living. 

Non-Native. 

The  minimum  cost  of  accommodation,  including  food,  in 
European  boarding-houses  is  £6  ios.  per  month. 

Native. 

The  staple  foodstuff  of  the  native  is  maize  meal,  the  average 
consumption  being  approximately  2  lb.  per  day,  at  a  total  cost 
of  approximately  Shs.3/-  per  mensem.  Other  foodstuffs  in¬ 
cluding  meat,  beans,  etc.,  also  form  part  of  the  native  diet, 
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and  the  amount  consumed  by  one  native  may  be  valued 
at  roughly  Shs.3/-  per  mensem.  As  rations  for  labourers 
are  provided  by  employers  in  kind,  the  natives  themselves  are 
not  affected  by  fluctuations  in  the  price.  This  does  not  apply 
to  natives  living  in  the  native  reserves  who,  however,  normally 
produce  sufficient  food  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
though  during  times  of  famine,  foodstuffs  have  to  be  purchased. 

Detailed  figures  relating  to  the  cost  of  living  were  collated  by 
the  Statistical  Department  annually  from  1927  to  1933.  At  the 
end  of  the  latter  year,  however,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
economy,  the  department,  as  previously  constituted,  was 
abolished.  Consequently  index  numbers  showing  the  general 
trend  of  the  commodity  price-levels  since  then  are  not  available. 

The  following  are  the  approximate  retail  prices  of  some  of  the 
more  common  commodities  in  Nairobi  in  December,  1938 :  — 


Section  1. — Groceries. 


Cents 

Sales 

Commodity . 

of  a 

shilling. 

unit. 

Bread,  white  (European  bakery)  ... 

35 

1  lb. 

Flour,  superfine 

27 

1  ,, 

Jam,  plum  ... 

90 

1  ,, 

Oatmeal 

171 

3  „ 

Rice,  Mwanza 

24 

1  „ 

Sugar,  best  ... 

16 

1  ,, 

Beer  ... 

112 

bottle 

Coffee,  best  quality  ground 

127 

1  lb. 

Tea,  best  quality  ... 

193 

1  ,, 

Soap,  blue  mottled... 

33 

„ 

Soda,  washing — Magadi  ... 

24 

1  „ 

Section  2. — Dairy  Produce. 


Butter,  creamery  ... 

...  ... 

142 

1  lb. 

Butter,  best  farm  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

141 

1  ,, 

Cheese,  local  cheddar 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

131 

1  „ 

Eggs,  European  farm — 

new  laid  . . . 

144 

doz. 

Bacon,  average 

•  .  •  ... 

153 

1  lb. 

Milk,  fresh — Grade  “A”  ... 

25 

pint 

Section  3. 

— Meat  and 

Fish. 

Beef  grade — average 

95 

1  lb. 

Mutton  grade — leg  . . . 

95 

1  ,, 

Pork  grade — leg 

123 

1  ,, 

Lard  ...  ...  ... 

94 

1  „ 

Suet  ... 

75 

1  ,, 

Fish,  Kisumu — lake 

75 

1  ,, 

Fish,  Mombasa — sea 

•  •  •  .  .  . 

90 

1  „ 

Note. — The  price  quoted  for  fresh  milk  is  that  charged  when  delivered  to 
the  customer  in  sealed  bottles. 
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X. — EDUCATION  AMD  WELFARE  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Education  Department,  in  addition  to  its  administration 
section,  comprises  the  following  four  sections:  — 

European  Education, 

Indian  and  Goan  Education, 

Arab  Education,  and 
African  Education. 

(i)  The  administration,  which  controls  all  Government 
schools,  carries  out  all  school  inspections  and  conducts  external 
examinations  held  in  the  Colony,  consists  of  the  Director  of 
Education,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  and  four  Inspectors 
of  Schools,  together  with  the  Head  Office  staff.  The  Inspectors 
of  Schools  are  stationed  in  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Nyeri  and 
Kisumu. 

(ii)  European  education  is  carried  out  in  the  Government 
schools  by  63  European  Education  Officers  and  16  Matrons. 

(iii)  In  the  Government  Indian  schools  there  are  four  Euro¬ 
pean  Principals  and  assistants  employed  in  the  secondary  schools 
and  129  Indian  Education  Officers. 

(iv)  The  Arab  schools  at  the  coast  are  staffed  by  five  European 
Education  Officers  and  34  Arab  and  Swahili  teachers. 

(v)  In  the  Government  African  schools  and  training  institu¬ 
tions  there  are  27  European  Education  Officers,  10  European 
Technical  Instructors  and  151  African  teachers  and  instructors. 

The  cost  of  the  various  sections  in  1938  was  as  follows :  — 


£ 

Administration  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  12,900 

European  Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  49,003 

Indian  and  Goan  Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  43,861 

Arab  Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6,711 

African  Education  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  80,130 

Extraordinary  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,878 


Total  ...  ...  194,483 


Included  in  this  expenditure  were  grants  in  aid  to  private 
schools  amounting  to  £51,515.  Revenue  amounted  to  £28,835, 
reducing  the  total  net  expenditure  to  £165,648. 

Twenty-one  Local  Native  Councils  made  grants  to  Government 
and  mission  schools  on  account  of  African  education  amounting 
to  £17,937,  and  they  received  a  total  fee  revenue  from  the 
Government  schools  of  £466. 
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Organisation. 

Four  Advisory  Councils  for  European,  Indian,  Arab  and 
African  Education,  respectively,  appointed  under  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Ordinance,  1931,  advise  on  matters  of  policy  and  of  major 
importance,  and  every  Government  European  and  Indian  school 
has  its  own  school  committee. 

In  African  Education  eleven  District  Education  Boards  have 
now  been  established  under  the  District  Education  Boards 
Ordinance,  1934,  in  the  more  densely  populated  districts.  In 
this  manner  valuable  assistance  in  framing  and  giving  effect  to 
educational  policy  is  secured  from  Administrative  and  other 
Government  officials  and  also  from  members  of  the  public  of  all 
races. 

European  Education. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  at  school  during  1938  was :  — 


Government  Primary  schools 

No.  of 
schools . 

9 

Boys. 

541 

Girls. 

3i9 

Total 

pupils. 

860 

Government  Secondary  schools 

2 

158 

142 

300 

Private  schools  ... 

22 

401 

556 

957 

Total 

33 

1,100 

1,017 

2,117 

Of  the  above  pupils,  1,139  were  boarders,  622  in  Government 
schools  and  517  in  private  schools. 

The  two  Government  Secondary  schools  are  the  Prince  of 
Wales  School,  Kabete,  and  the  Kenya  High  School,  Nairobi, 
for  girls.  Of  the  Government  primary  schools  those  at  Nairobi, 
Nakuru,  Eldoret  and  Kitale  have  boarding  sections  for  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Three  of  the  private  schools  are  large  day  and  boarding 
schools  taking  girls  up  to  School  Certificate  standard;  three  are 
schools  preparing  young  boys  for  entrance  to  home  public 
schools  or  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  School,  and  many  of  the 
remaining  private  schools  specialize  in  catering  for  the  needs  of 
small  children. 

Indian  and  Goan  Education. 


The  number 

of  Indian 

pupils  at  school 

in  1938 

was  as 

follows :  — 

No.  of 

Total 

schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

pupils. 

Government 

, ,  >  # , 

13 

3,383 

859 

4,242 

Aided 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

57 

1,848 

2,897 

4,745 

Unaided  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

8 

334 

68 

402 

Total 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

78 

5,565 

3,824 

9,389 

Of  these,  two  Government  schools  and  one  aided  school  are 
of  secondary  standard,  -taking  the  Cambridge  Junior  and  School 
Certificate  examinations. 
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There  are  two  aided  Goan  schools  in  Nairobi  and  Mombasa 
respectively.  The  total  attendance  in  1938  was  331  (177  boys 
and  154  girls) .  One  aided  Catholic  school  in  Nairobi  and  a 
second  in  Mombasa  also  admit  Asian  children.  The  combined 
rolls  at  these  schools  amounted  to  528  pupils  (233  boys  and 
295  girls) . 

Arab  Education. 

Nine  schools  are  classified  as  Government  Arab  schools, 
namely,  the  Coast  Secondary  School  at  Shimo  la  Tewa,  which 
has  reached  the  stage  of  the  Cambridge  Junior  Examination, 
the  Arab  School,  Mombasa,  the  Ali  bin  Salim  School,  Malindi, 
a  night  school  at  Lamu,  the  Arab  Girls’  School,  Mombasa,  and 
village  schpols  at  Mambrui,  Vanga,  Msambweni  and  Takaungu. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  at  these  schools  was  904  (787  boys 
and  117  girls).  In  addition  there  are  numerous  private  Koran 
schools  at  the  Coast,  the  pupils  of  which  are  not  at  present 
included  in  educational  statistics. 


African  Education. 

The  following  was  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at 
Government  schools  and  institutions  in  1938:  — 


Jeanes  School  ... 

No.  of 
schools. 

1 

Boys 
and  men. 

55 

Girls 

and  women. 

27 

Total 

pupils. 

82 

Native  Industrial 
Depot 

Training 

1 

395 

395 

Primary  schools 

•  •  «  •  •  • 

1 1 

921 

— * 

921 

Village  schools  . . . 

•  •  a  ... 

39 

3,401 

203 

3,604 

Total 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

52 

4V72 

230 

5,002 

All  pupils  in  the  Government  primary  schools  were  boards,  with 
the  exception  of  260  in  one  school. 

Sixteen  missionary  societies  and  one  independent  society  con¬ 
ducted  schools  as  shown  in  the  table  below:  — 


No.  of 

Total 

schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

pupils. 

Elementary  schools 

...  1,765 

82,603 

38,573 

121,176 

Primary  schools 

37 

2,271 

374 

2,645 

Secondary  schools 

3 

182 

2 

184 

Total 

...  1,805 

85,056 

38,949 

124,005 

The  three  secondary  schools  are  the  Alliance  High  School, 
Kikuyu,  the  Catholic  High  School,  Kabaa,  and  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  Maseno. 

Twenty-five  of  the  schools  had  girls’  boarding  sections,  with 
a  total  average  roll  of  1,321  boarders. 
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Examinations. 

The  following  pupils  from  Kenya  schools  passed  external 
examinations  in  1938 :  — 


Cambridge  Junior. 


Year. 

Europeans. 
Entered.  Passed 

Goans  and  Indians. 
Entered.  Passed. 

Arabs. 

Entered.  Passed. 

1930 

47 

25 

47 

21 

— 

— 

1931 

43 

15 

90 

58 

— 

— 

1932 

44 

26 

109 

52 

— 

— 

1933 

58 

46 

104 

64 

6 

3 

1934 

48 

3i 

143 

56 

5 

3 

1935 

20 

15 

181 

77 

4 

1 

1936 

46 

34 

205 

107 

4 

1 

1937 

42 

34 

215 

102 

8 

4 

1938 

44 

30 

213 

94 

4 

2 

Cambridge  School  Certificate .* 
1930  16  6 

I93i 

20 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1932 

20 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1933 

26 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1934 

38 

28 

5 

— 

— 

— 

1935 

25 

23 

4 

3 

— 

— 

1936 

36 

29 

5 

2 

— 

— 

1937 

37 

26 

5 

3 

— 

— 

1938 

57 

37 

74 

52 

— 

— 

*  A  pass  with  the  necessary  credits  gives  London  Matriculation  exemption 

London  Matriculation  Examination. 

1930  —  —  29 

5 

1931 

— 

— 

21 

14 

— 

— 

1932 

— 

— 

14 

8 

— 

— 

1933 

— 

— 

50 

28 

— 

— 

1934 

— 

— 

4i 

24 

— 

— 

1935 

2 

1 

68 

28 

— 

— 

1936 

1 

— 

79 

13 

— 

— 

1937 

4 

— 

89 

48 

— 

— 

1938 

5 

2 

39 

18 

— 

— 

Welfare  Institutions. 

The  Lady  North ey  Home  for  European  children  is  maintained 
by  public  subscription  and  fees  collected.  A  scheme  has  come 
into  force  for  utilizing  and  extending  the  training  facilities  so  as 
to  enable  local  probationers  to  work  for  a  certificate  and  the 
Home  is  aided  for  this  purpose. 

A  seaside  holiday  camp  for  European  children  is  held  annually 
at  Mombasa  and  is  financed  by  voluntary  contributions. 

The  Lady  Grigg  Welfare  Institutions  for  Indians  and  Africans 
continue  to  function  successfully. 

Valuable  service  of  a  charitable  and  social  nature  is  carried 
out  by  such  bodies  as  the  League  of  Mercy,  the  British  Legion, 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  East  African  Women's  League. 
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XI.— COMMUNICATIONS  AND  TRANSPORT. 

Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department. 

The  Posts  and  Telegraphs  Department  of  the  combined  terri¬ 
tories  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika  provides  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  cpmmunications  by  land  line,  cable  and  wireless 
and  mail  services,  internal,  overseas  and  air,  for  the  extensive 
areas  which  fall  within  the  East  African  Postal  Administration. 

Financial. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  Department  have  again  been 
satisfactory,  the  excess  of  cash  revenue  over  recurrent  expendi¬ 
ture  in  respect  of  Kenya  being  £62,863.  The  cash  revenue 
amounted  to  £200,951  and  the  Recurrent  Expenditure  to 
£138,088. 

IVIail  Matter. 

The  volume  of  mail  matter  dealt  with  in  Kenya  amounted  to 
16,123,000  articles  (letters,  postcards,  book  and  sample  packets, 
circulars,  etc.)  as  compared  with  15,391,000  in  1937.  These 
figures  include  air  mail  postings. 

Operation  of  Mail  Services. 

Empire  Air  Mail  Service. — The  service  was  further  extended 
to  include  the  India-Malaya  and  Australia  section,  Hong  Kong, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Some  delay  to  mails  occurred  during  the  Christmas  period, 
otherwise  the  service  was  satisfactorily  maintained. 

Internal  Services. — All  services  were  efficiently  maintained 
throughout  the  year. 

Overseas ,  Ocean. — The  number  of  mails  despatched  to  and 
received  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  year  amounted  to 
66  in  each  direction,  the  average  time  in  transit  between  Mom¬ 
basa  and  London  being  18  days. 

Parcels. 

The  number  of  parcels  handled,  including  cash-on-delivery, 
was  158,458,  a  slight  decrease  compared  with  1937.  10,544 

cash-on-delivery  parcels  were  dealt  with,  having  a  value  of 

£30,247- 

Money  Orders. 

The  volume  of  money  order  business  again  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year,  the  comparative  position  being:  — 


Issued. 

Paid . 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

1 

£ 

1937  ••• 

...  29,59-) 

168,480 

20,030 

95,272 

1938  ... 

...  33,126 

179,112 

20,971 

103,033 

KENYA,  1938 
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Postal  Orders. 

Postal  orders  issued  and  paid  amounted  to  122,732  in  number 
and  £64,581  in  value,  the  increase  over  1937  being  4,910  and 
£1,609  respectively. 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones. 

Telegraphs.. — Revised  charges  on  telegrams  addressed  to 
Empire  countries  on  a  flat  rate  basis  were  introduced  on  the 
25th  April. 

The  number  of  inland  telegrams  transmitted  was  365,800,  a 
decrease  of  4  per  cent,  compared  with  1937.  External  tele¬ 
grams  numbered  119,900,  of  which  45,800  were  to  or  from 
Great  Britain.  6,600  inland  “  greetings  ”  telegrams  were 
transmitted  during  the  year. 

Telephones. . — The  number  of  trunk  calls  made  during  1938 
was  164,600  as  compared  with  180,000  in  1937.  Local  calls 
totalled  5,103,400,  an  increase  of  797,700  over  the  previous 
year's  figures. 

Engineering  Section. 

Telephones. — There  was  a  steady  demand  for  telephone 
services  throughout  the  Colony  during  the  year.  The  number 
of  telephones  in  use  at  the  end  of  1938  was :  — 


Direct  Exchange  connections  ...  2,483 

Extensions  ...  ...  ...  ...  1,644 

Private  Wires  ...  ...  ...  ...  151 


The  construction  of  the  Kericho-Kisii  trunk,  including  the 
realignment  of  the  route  between  Jarnji  and  Chemagal,  was 
completed.  A  subsidiary  trunk  from  Lumbwa  to  Koru  and 
Muhoroni  was  also  completed  during  the  year. 

Telegraphs. — Reconstruction  work  over  approximately  278 
miles  of  telegraph  route  was  carried  out  during  the  year. 

Overseas  communications  operated  by  Cable  and  Wireless 
Ltd.  were  satisfactorily  maintained. 

The  mileage  of  pole  routes  carrying  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines  was  increased  to  2,893  miles  and  wire  mileage  to  18,985 
miles. 

Broadcasting. 

The  local  broadcasting  service  operated  by  Cable  and  Wireless 
Ltd.  was  satisfactorily  maintained.  The  number  of  current 
licences  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  2,995,  and  the  total  fees 
collected  on  behalf  of  the  operating  Company  amounted  to 
£4,873.  Of  this  sum  the  Department  retained  £392.  Sixty -two 
dealers'  licences  were  issued  during  the  year. 
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Roads. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  rains  were  below  normal  in  most 
districts,  the  roads  of  the  Colony  were  maintained  in  fair 
condition. 

The  report  of  the  Central  Roads  and  Traffic  Board  on  road 
improvements  was  issued,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  no 
decision  had  been  made  with  regard  to  financing  the  proposals. 

Experiments  were  continued  in  order  to  test  out  the  most 
suitable  form  of  bitumen  surfacing  that  could  be  carried  out 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

Meanwhile  the  traffic  on  the  roads  has  increased  considerably, 
and  in  one  case  alone  has  risen  from  400  to  600  vehicles  per  day 
in  the  past  two  years. 

A  new  road  was  completed,  as  a  charge  to  Colonial  Develop¬ 
ment  Funds,  from  Kisumu  to  Kibos,  thus  improving  the  commu¬ 
nication  between  Kisumu  and  Nairobi  by  avoiding  the  old  route, 
which  was  impassable  after  moderate  rain. 

The  Public  Works  Department  expenditure  on  roads  and 
bridges  amounted  to  £70,999,  of  which  £63,523  was  on  account 
of  Maintenance  and  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Bridges.  On 
capital  works  £12,992  was  spent  from  Colonial  Development 
Funds. 

Harbours, 

The  total  tonnages  (imports  and  exports)  handled  at  Kilindini 
Harbour  during  the  years  1937  and  1938  are  given  below  .  Coal 
imports  are  shown  separately. 

Coal  Imports. 

1937 •  J938. 

148,401  tons.  131,950  tons. 

Imports  and  Exports,  other  than  coal. 

Imports  Exports 

Year.  BjL  tons.  B/L  tons. 

1937  •••  •••  •••  •••  491,941  608,659 

1938  .  474, 605  645,047 


Total 
BjL  tons. 
1,100,600 
1,119,652 


The  total  trade  of  the  Port  of  Mombasa  including  Kilindini 
Harbour  and  the  Old  Port  for  the  year  1938  as  compared  with 
1937  is  summarized  in  the  following  statement:  — 


Number  of  steamships 
Net  tonnage  of  steamers 
Import — B/L  tons  ... 
Exports 

Passengers  landed  : — 
European 
N  on-European 
Passengers  embarked  : — 
European 
Non-European 


1937- 

1938. 

738 

711 

2,253,183 

2,254,410 

627,494 

599,660 

573,245 

610,779 

7,642 

8,427 

I9N97 

17,568 

6,882 

7,600 

T3,347 

14,315 
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Shipping. 


The  registered  tonnage  (inwards  and  outwards)  at  all  Kenya 
seaports  during  the  year,  as  compared  with  1937,  was  as 
follows :  — 


Vanga 

Funzi 

Mombasa 

Kilifi 

Malindi 

Lamu 

Kipini 


1937 • 


1938. 


10,701 

9,422 

9,203 

9,434 

4,589,135 

4,574,907 

6,079 

15,862 

19,315 

19,843 

77,562 

65,307 

3,591 

2,478 

Railways. 

The  carriage  of  public  goods  provided  a  revenue  of 
£2,347,835  and  the  tonnage  of  the  traffic  amounted  to  1,050,881 
tons,  as  compared  with  £2,400,697  and  1,008,128  tons  in  1937. 

Passenger  Traffic. — Revenue  from  passenger  traffic  showed  an 
increase  on  1937  figures.  In  1938,  892,471  passenger  journeys 
contributed  a  revenue  of  £192,947,  while  in  1937,  771,471  pas¬ 
senger  journeys  contributed  a  revenue  of  £191,413.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  number  of  passenger  journeys  in 
the  various  classes,  as  compared  with  1937 :  — 


Passenger  journeys. 


Year. 

1st  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

3rd  Class. 

Season 

Tickets. 

Total. 

1937 

8,764 

37,688 

716,809 

8,210 

77I>471 

1938 

9,299 

37,302 

839,438 

6,432 

892,471 

The  traffic  on  Lakes  Victoria,  Kioga  and  Albert,  and  on  the 
River  Nile,  on  which  Administration  services  are  maintained, 


is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 

1937- 

1938. 

Earnings 

£157,243 

£141,713 

Working  expenditure 

£69,977 

£75,8io 

Tonnage  carried 

153,293 

156,885 

Fuel  Consumption. — The  following  figures  show  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal,  wood  and  oil  fuel  on  the  railway  during  1938  as 
compared  with  1937:  — 

1937 ■  1938. 


Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

£ 

£ 

Coal 

92,988 

125,934 

103,722 

182,312 

Oil 

605 

1,579 

380 

1,075 

Wood 

172,584 

58,736 

I51, 965 

55,523 

On  the  lake 

steamers  the  figures  were: 

1937- 

1938. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

Tons. 

Cost. 

£ 

£ 

Oil 

4,226 

io,93! 

4,246 

11,597 

Wood  . . . 

8,875 

3,583 

10,552 

4,447 
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Railways  and  Harbours  Working  Results . — The  results  of 
working  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railways  and  Harbours  and 
ancillary  services  during  1938  are  shown  in  the  following 


Railways. 

Harbours. 

Total. 

Earnings  . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,659,176 

508,925 

3,168,101 

Ordinary  working  expenditure 

1,396,97° 

196,580 

1,593,55° 

Surplus  of  receipts  over  ordin- 

ary  working  expenditure  . . . 

1,262,206 

312,345 

1,574,551 

Aviation, 

Civil  Aviation  continued  to  progress  during  the  year.  Customs 
aerodromes  exist  at  Kisumu,  Nairobi  and  Mombasa,  and 
thirteen  landing  grounds  are  established  for  regular  use.  In 
addition,  twenty-three  emergency  landing  grounds  are  main¬ 
tained  at  various  points,  some  of  which  are  fit  for  use  by  all 
types  of  aircraft.  There  are  also  six  licensed  landing  grounds 
maintained  by  municipal  or  private  enterprise  for  regular  use 
by  the  flying  public,  and  approximately  ten  unlicensed  privately- 
owned  landing  grounds  also  exist. 

Kenya  is  served  by  a  thrice-weekly  air  service  between  Great 
Britain  and  Kisumu,  and  a  twice-weekly  air-service  between 
South  Africa  (Durban)  and  Kisumu,  both  operated  by  Imperial 
Airways  (Africa)  Limited,  which  calls  at  Kisumu.  An  air  mail 
feeder  service,  linking  Kakamega,  Kitale,  Eldoret,  Nakuru, 
Nanyuki,  Nyeri,  Mombasa,  Tanga,  Zanzibar  and  Dar-es- 
Salaam,  with  Nairobi  and  Kisumu  and  the  Empire  Service,  is 
operated  by  a  local  company,  Wilson  Airways  Limited.  This 
company  also  operates  a  twice-weekly  shuttle  service  between 
Kisumu  and  Nairobi  and  a  twice-weekly  Central  African 
Service  connecting  Kisumu  with  Nairobi,  Moshi,  Dodoma, 
Mbeya,  Mpika,  Broken  Hill  and  Lusaka,  and  a  goldfields  ser¬ 
vice  connecting  Kisumu  with  Nairobi,  Mara,  Musoma,  Mwanza 
and  Geita.  The  company  also  undertakes  an  increasing  amount 
of  instructional  and  charter-flying.  South  African  Airways  also 
operates  a  weekly  service  between  Germiston  and  Kisumu  on 
the  Central  African  Route. 

The  value  of  cargo  landed  and  shipped  in  1938  by  aircraft  at 
Customs  aerodromes  was  £1,712,858,  including  bullion. 

Of  the  thirty  civil  aircraft  registered  in  the  Colony,  sixteen 
are  owned  by  commercial  companies.  During  the  year, 
twenty-seven  pilots'  “  A  ''  licences  were  issued,  twenty-one  of 
the  holders  of  which  were  trained  ‘  f  ab  initio  ' '  under  a  subsidy 
scheme  operated  by  the  Aero  Club  of  East  Africa  with  some 
financial  assistance  from  Government.  Thirty  pilots'  “  A  " 
licences  were  renewed  during  the  year,  ten  of  which  were  held 
by  persons  trained  under  the  subsidy  scheme. 
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On  the  31st  December,  1938,  the  following  licences  were 
current :  — 


Pilots  “A”  licences  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  58 

Pilots  “  B "  licences...  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

Ground  engineers  licences  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

Aerodrome  licences  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 

Certificates  of  registration  ...  ...  ...  ...  31 

Certificates  of  airworthiness  ...  ...  ...  23 


Air  Traffic. 

The  following  are  statistics  of  air  traffic  for  the  year  1938:  — 


No. 

No.  of 

Value 

Including 

of 

passen¬ 

of 

bullion 

craft. 

gers. 

cargo. 

value. 

1 

f 

Landed 

832 

1,224 

515,535 

502,956 

Shipped 

822 

i,995 

1,197,323 

1,156,081 

Note.  —  The  above  figures  refer  only  to  foreign  arrivals  and  departures  and 
do  not  include  intermediary  movements  as  did  the  1937  details. 


XI!.— PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  amounted  to  £465,301,  of  which  £309,560  was  on  account 
of  revenue  services  provided  under  Public  Works  Heads, 
£103,427  from  various  extra  departmental  sources,  £29,598  from 
Loan  and  £22,716  from  Colonial  Development  Funds. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Department  amounted  to 
£62,306,  which  was  mostly  from  water  supplies  administered  by 
the  Department. 

The  total  expenditure  on  capital  works  amounted  to 
£245,093  in  direct  charges,  of  which  £91,611  was  obtained  from 
revenue,  £123,884  from  Colonial  Development  Funds,  the 
Air  Ministry  and  Military  Extraordinary  votes,  and  £29,598 
from  Loan. 

The  revenue  expenditure  was  sub-divided  as  follows :  — 


l 


Buildings 

21,130 

Water  and  drainage 

7,38i 

Roads  and  bridges  ... 

7,476 

Aerodromes 

5,793 

Miscellaneous  (including  Unalloca- 

ted  Stores  ^33,532)  . 

49,831 

$ 

£91,611 
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Expenditure  on  : — 

£ 

Colonial  Development  Funds — 

Roads  in  Mining  and  Tea  Areas  ...  ...  ...  12,992 

Water  Supplies,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  ...  9.724 

Air  Ministry — 

Buildings — Nairobi  Aerodrome  and  elsewhere  ...  15,239 

Royal  Air  Force  Station,  Eastleigh,  Nairobi  ...  78,140 

Military  Extraordinary  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,' 012 

Kenya  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserve  Extra¬ 
ordinary  ...  .  ...  ...  ...  2,777 


^123,884 


The  most  important  works  completed  or  in  progress  during  the 
course  of  the  year  were  the  boarding  block  for  the  primary 
school,  Nairobi;  the  Indian  elementary  school,  Nairobi;  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Asian  housing  at  Kisumu;  automatic  telephone  ex¬ 
change,  Mombasa;  a  new  post  office  at  Kisumu;  the  new  King’s 
African  Rifles  cantonment  at  Nanyuki;  the  Thika  and  Kitui 
water  supplies ;  the  Kisumu-Kibos-Kibigori  road  and  the 
Kericho-Chemagel  road. 

xm.— JUSTICE,  POLICE  AMD  PRISONS. 

Justice. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  is  a  superior  Court 
of  Record  and  has  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  appeals 
from  the  Courts  of  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Kenya;  the 
Uganda,  Nyasaland  and  Zanzibar  Protectorates:  Tanganyika 
Mandated  Territory;  and  from  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Court  for 
Ethiopia.  The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  the  Judges 
and  the  Acting  Judges  for  the  time  being  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Kenya,  the  High  Courts  of  Uganda,  Nyasaland  and  Tanga¬ 
nyika  and  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  Court  for  Zanzibar.  During 
the  year  the  Court  held  four  ordinary  sessions  and  one  special 
session.  The  total  number  of  appeals  filed  was  242,  of  which 
79  were  from  Kenya. 

The  Courts  operating  in  the  Colony  are  as  follows :  — 

(1)  The  Supreme  Court  sitting  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa  and 
on  circuit,  in  which  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  Puisne 
Judges  have  been  actively  engaged. 

(2)  The  Courts  of  the  Resident  Magistrates  at  Nairobi 
(two),  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  Kisumu  and  Eldoret,  presided 
over  by  legally  qualified  officers  or  by  officers  seconded 
from  the  Administration. 

(3)  The  Courts  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Class, 
presided  over  by  Provincial  Commissioners,  District  Com¬ 
missioners  and  District  Officer. 

(4)  The  Courts  conducted  by  Liwalis,  Cadis  and  Mudirs. 
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The  Northern  Frontier  and  Turkana  Districts  have  been 
created  Special  Districts  within  the  meaning  of  sections  14  and  15 
of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  and  the  officers-in-charge  of 
these  Districts  are  the  officers  specially  authorized  under  the 
latter  section.  The  District  Commissioners  in  the  Northern 
Frontier  District  have  been  given  the  powers  of  First-Class 
Magistrates. 

Courts. 

The  number  of  criminal  cases  committed  for  trial  to  the 
Supreme  Court  aggregated  153,  involving  301  charges  against 
277  individuals. 

These  figures  compare  with  180  cases  and  231  charges  during 

*937- 

Of  the  total  of  294  charges  actually  tried  during  1938,  286  were 
against  males  and  eight  against  females.  There  were  157  con¬ 
victions,  35  acquittals  and  102  discharges.  The  convictions 
were  against  three  Europeans,  three  Asiatics  and  15 1  Natives 
and  the  punishments  imposed  were :  — 


Fine  and  Peremptory  Imprisonment  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

Peremptory  imprisonment  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  73 

Whipping,  with  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  ...  ...  6 

Sentenced  to  death  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  62 

Detained  during  Governor’s  pleasure  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 

Committed  to  Remand  Home  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Deportation  Order  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 


I57 


The  number  of  Civil  cases  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  during 
the  year  was  335,  an  increase  of  47  on  the  number  for  1937. 
Probate  and  Administration  causes  numbered  204,  which  was  the 
same  number  as  filed  in  1937,  and  53  Bankruptcy  petitions 
were  filed,  as  compared  with  58  for  the  previous  year.  In 
addition,  five  Trust  Causes  were  opened  and  23  Divorce  Causes 
were  filed. 

There  were  271  Civil  and  Criminal  Appeals  from  Subordinate 
Courts,  166  Criminal  Revision  Cases  and  826  Confirmation 
Cases. 

During  the  year,  49,529  charges  were  brought  in  Subordinate 
Courts,  a  decrease  of  1,330  on  the  figures  for  1937.  These 
charges  were  disposed  of  as  follows:  — 


44,925 

1,646 

2,958 


Convictions 

Acquittals 

Discharges 


49,529 
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Details  of  the  sentences  imposed  are  as  follows:  — 


Fines  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  18,145 

Detention  camp  in  default  of  payment  of  fine  or  surety  9,083 

Imprisonment  in  default  of  fine  or  surety  ...  ...  1,520 

Fine  and  detention  camp  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  172 

Detention  camp  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2, 862 

Fine  and  peremptory  imprisonment  ...  ...  ...  555 

Peremptory  imprisonment  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,116 

Whipping  .  ...  ...  241 

Whipping,  with  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  ...  ...  41 

Whipping,  with  fine  or  detention  camp,  or  both...  ...  5 

Bound  over ;  cautioned;  repatriated  ...  ...  ...  4,371 

Other  punishments  ;  tax  or  compensation  or  wages  paid; 

bail  estreated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,813 

Detained  pending  Governor’s  orders  ...  ...  ...  1 


Total  convictions  ...  44,925 


Police. 

The  Kenya  Police. — The  Kenya  Police,  composed  of  Africans 
with  a  small  number  of  Asiatic  personnel  under  the  direction 
of  European  superior  and  subordinate  officers,  is  distributed 
mainly  throughout  the  settled  and  urban  areas  of  the  Colony. 

Units  of  the  Force,  operating  in  municipal  and  district  areas, 
are  under  the  control  of  superior  police  officers  or  senior  sub¬ 
ordinate  police  officers,  while,  subsidiary  to  these  units,  there 
are  police  stations  in  settled  and  urban  areas  in  charge  of  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Asiatic  subordinate  officers. 

African  police  are  stationed  in  a  few  of  the  native  reserves  and 
Turkana  where  they  operate  under  the  direct  control  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  but  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order  in  most 
of  the  native  reserves  is  the  responsibility  of  the  local  Tribal 
Police,  to  whom  reference  is  made  below;  in  addition,  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  Kenya  Police  Force  are  stationed  in  the  Northern 
Frontier  District,  while  the  temporary  increase  of  one  Assistant 
Superintendent  and  57  African  rAnks,  sanctioned  in  1935  in 
view  of  the  additional  duties  in  that  district  arising  from  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  situation,  was  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
as  was  the  specal  unit  of  two  Assistant  Inspectors  and  150  African 
ranks  established  in  1937  for  duties  in  connection  with  the 
Ethiopian  Refugee  Camp  at  Isiolo. 

Police  detachments  in  the  gold  mining  areas  of  the  Colony  at 
Kakamega,  Gori  River,  Lolgorien  and  Bondo  remained  un¬ 
changed  and  the  police  patrol,  consisting  of  18  African  ranks, 
established  to  preserve  order  on  the  borders  of  the  Kisii- 
Lumbwa  native  reserves  continued  to  operate  throughout  the 
year. 

Cognizable  offences  under  the  Penal  Code  reported  to  the 
police  in  settled  and  urban  areas  in  1938  totalled  5,133.  Of  that 
number  4,967  were  true  cases,  a  decrease  of  139  true  cases  on 
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the  total  of  1937.  In  3,167  cases  accused  persons  were  prose¬ 
cuted  for  offences  before  Subordinate  Courts  or  the  Supreme 
Court.  Convictions  were  recorded  in  2,825  cases.  The  total 
stated  value  of  property  stolen  was  Shs.379,298 /-,  of  which 
Shs.105,777/-  or  25-2  per  cent,  was  recovered. 

Tribal  Police. — In  the  year  1927  the  units  of  the  Kenya  Police 
Force  stationed  in  native  reserves  were  greatly  reduced,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  decision  by  Government  to  inaugurate  a  system  of 
village  police,  to  be  known  as  Tribal  Police,  and  incorporate 
in  that  force  the  body  of  men  previously  known  as  Tribal  Re¬ 
tainers^  This  class  of  subordinate  native  official  was  originally 
instituted  to  assist  the  Administration  by  the  provision  of  mes¬ 
sengers  in  the  reserves,  and  through  the  supervision  of  communal 
services,  and  had  proved  its  usefulness  in  the  past. 

By  the  Tribal  Police  Ordinance,  1929,  powers  were  given  to 
the  Tribal  Police  enabling  them  to  make  arrests,  guard  prisoners, 
and  generally  act  as  a  Police  Force  in  the  native  reserves  and 
support  the  official  headmen  in  maintaining  law  and  order  in 
these  areas. 

The  total  strength  of  the  Force  in  the  native  reserves  now 
numbers  829  non-commissioned  officers  and  men.  In  the  more 
progressive  reserves  the  force  has  achieved  a  high  standard  of 
discipline  and  efficiency,  and  from  some  reserves  a  small  unit 
is  lent  to  the  Kenya  Police  to  assist  in  the  detection  of  crime  in 
the  settled  areas. 


Prisons  Department. 

The  Prison  establishments  under  the  administration  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Prisons  comprise  the  following  three 
divisions :  — 

(1)  28  Prisons. 

(2)  51  Detention  Camps. 

(3)  3  Approved  Schools. 


Details  of  the  committals  to  these  establishments  during  1938 
are  as  follows :  — 


Prisons  : 

On  conviction  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,383 

On  remand...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5,242 

Civil  debtors  ...  ...  ...  ...  237 

Lunatics  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  324 


I3,r86 

Detention  camps,  Total  ...  ...  ...  17,945 

Approved  schools,  Total  .. .  ...  ...  62 


3LI93 


Total  committals 
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There  was  a  decrease  of  642  in  the  total  number  of  committals 
as  compared  with  1937,  as  follows:—- 

Prisons  ;  an  increase  of  . . .  ...  ...  66 

Detention  camps  ;  a  decrease  of  ...  714 

Approved  schools ;  an  increase  of  ...  6 

The  nationalities  of  the  7,383  convicted  persons  committed  to 
serve  sentences  of  imprisonment  were  as  follows :  — 


Europeans  ...  ...  ...  ...  14 

Eurasians  ...  ...  ...  ...  1 

Seychellois  ...  ...  ...  3 

Goans  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 

Indians  ...  ...  ...  ...  69 

Arabs  ...  ...  ...  ...  76 

Somalis  ...  ...  ...  ...  79 

Africans  ...  ...  ...  ...  7 ,1 36 


The  number  of  female  convicted  prisoners  increased  and  the 
number  of  juvenile  convicted  prisoners  decreased  as  compared 
with  1937  from  587  to  644  and  289  to  248,  respectively.  Of 
these,  601  females  were  sentenced  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  3  months,  35  were  sentenced  to  between  3  and  12 
months’  imprisonment,  and  8  to  more  than  12  months’  im¬ 
prisonment. 

Of  the  juveniles,  excluding  those  sentenced  to  detention  in 
Approved  Schools,  225  were  sentenced  to  caning  only  and  23 
to  imprisonment. 

Under  the  system  whereby  all  sentences  of  seven  years  and 
over  are  brought  up  for  review  at  intervals  of  four  years  during 
the  currency  of  the  sentences,  the  cases  of  46  prisoners  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  for  consideration  and 
eight  of  these  prisoners  were  granted  accelerated  release  con¬ 
ditional  upon  their  continued  exemplary  behaviour. 

Health. — The  general  health  of  the  prisoners  was  good,  the 
percentage  of  prisoners  on  the  sick  list  being  3-9,  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year — the  lowest  figure  since  1933. 

Deaths  decreased  from  83  to  63,  and  of  this  number  33  were 
due  to  pneumonia. 

Administration. 

Prisons. — The  re-organisation  of  the  III  Class  Prisoner  of  the 
Colony  undertaken  in  1937  was  almost  complete  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  prison  motor-van  “  Brown  Maria  ”  ran  regular  fort¬ 
nightly  journeys  throughout  the  year  to  District  prisons  in  the 
Central  Province,  bringing  all  but  the  shortest  term  prisoners 
into  Nairobi  Prison,  where  if  passed  fit  by  the  Medical  Officer 
they  were  employed  at  the  quarry  and  concrete  works. 

The  Ngong  River  prison,  established  in  connection  with  the 
quarry  and  concrete  works  of  the  Railway  administration,  was 
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maintained  at  a  daily  average  population  of  350  throughout  the 
year.  The  work  undertaken  at  this  camp  provides  real  hard 
labour  for  those  convicts  medically  fit  to  undergo  it. 

The  production  of  prison  industries  again  showed  an  increase 
and  the  revenue  derived  amounted  to  £14,851  as  compared 
with  £12,805  in  1937. 

The  discharged  prisoners’  aid  committees  set  up  in  Nairobi, 
Mombasa  and  Kisumu  again  rendered  valuable  assistance 
throughout  the  year.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  interviewed 
prior  to  discharge  by  these  three  committees  amounted  to  752. 

Detention  Camps. — The  total  number  of  persons  sentenced 
during  1938  was  17,945.  This  is  a  decrease  of  714  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year’s  figures. 

The  scheme,  which  was  introduced  in  1936  for  seconding 
prisons  N.C.O.’s  and  warders  to  detention  camps  to  improve 
the  discipline  in  these  camps,  to  increase  the  deterrent  effect  of 
detention  and  to  make  detainee  labour  more  efficient  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  which  was  extended  to  further  camps  during  1937, 
has  proved  satisfactory. 

Approved  Schools. — Committals  to  the  Class  III  and  Class  II 
Approved  Schools  at  Kabete  and  Dagoretti  respectively  continue 
to  increase,  there  being  62  committals  in  1938  as  against  54  in 
1937.  More  first  offenders  are  now  being  committed,  but  the 
average  age  of  such  committals  is  higher,  being  14-12  years  as 
compared  with  13-33  iR  I937- 

The  combined  daily  average  population  at  these  two  schools 
for  the  year  was  151,  an  increase  of  25  over  the  figures  for 

I937- 

There  was  one  committal  during  the  year  to  the  Class  I 
Approved  School,  which  was  established  in  January,  1937,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Salvation  Army.  This  school  is  for  the 
reception  of  juvenile  vagrants  or  those  suffering  from  ill-treat¬ 
ment  or  neglect  or  found  in  circumstances  likely  to  lead  them 
into  criminality. 


XIV.— LEGISLATION. 

Forty-six  ordinances  were  passed  during  the  year  1938.  A 
summary  of  the  more  important  enactments  not  referred  to 
elsewhere  is  given  below. 

No.  III. — The  Marriage  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938,  amends  the 
Marriage  Ordinance  so  as  to  permit  a  minor,  consent  to  whose  marriage 
has  been  refused  by  the  person  empowered  to  give  such  consent,  to 
apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  consent. 

No.  VI. — The  Public  Trustee’s  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938,  con¬ 
stitutes  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  Public  Trustee 
as  to  the  investment  of  trust  funds,  and  the  disposal  of  such  invest¬ 
ments,  administered  by  him. 
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No.  VII. — The  Lighting  Control  Ordinance,  1938,  enables  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  make  regulations  providing  for  the  total  or 
partial  cessation  of  lighting  in  the  Colony  on  occasions  of  emergency 
or  public  danger,  or  by  way  of  experiment  or  practice  for  such 
occasions. 

No.  VIII. — The  Stamp  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938,  reduced  the 
stamp  duty  on  warrants  for  goods  from  fifty  cents  to  twenty  cents. 

No.  IX. — The  King’s  African  Rifles  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938, 
deletes  the  provision  which  empowered  Commanding  Officers  to  award 
corporal  punishment  to  African  soldiers,  as  it  was  considered  advisable 
that  that  power  be  confined  to  courts  martial. 

No.  XI. — The  Immigration  Restriction  (Amendment)  Ordinance, 
1938,  makes  provision  for  controlling  the  importation  into  the  Colony 
of  unskilled  manual  labourers  from  territories  outside  Kenya,  Uganda 
and  Tanganyika. 

No.  XIV. — The  Sugar  (Control)  Ordinance,  1938,  gives  effect  in 
Kenya  to  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  which  was  signed  at 
London  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1937. 

No.  XVI. — The  Bills  of  Exchange  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938, 
affords  to  bankers  in  the  Colony  the  same  protection  in  regard  to  drafts 
as  is  afforded  to  them  in  England  by  section  19  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1853. 

No.  XVIII. — The  Public  Holidays  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938, 
gives  legislative  effect  in  Kenya  to  the  proposal  that  a  public  holiday 
should  be  held  annually  in  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda  on  the 
second  Monday  in  October,  to  be  described  as  “  King’s  Day,”  in  sub¬ 
stitution  for  the  public  holiday  observed  on  the  day  of  the  official 
celebration  of  His  Majesty’s  Birthday. 

No.  XXII. — The  Refugees  Ordinance,  1938,  regularizes  the  residence 
in  the  Colony  of  certain  refugees  from  Ethiopia. 

No.  XXVI. — The  Penal  Code  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938,  brings 
the  law  relating  to  sedition  and  importation  of  undesirable  publications 
into  general  accord  with  that  of  the  other  British  dependencies. 

No.  XXVIII. — The  Native  Lands  Trust  Ordinance,  1938,  together 
with  the  Crown  Lands  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938  (No.  XXVII), 
is  designed  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Kenya  Land 
Commission  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
claims  and  needs  in  respect  of  land  of  the  native  population  in  Kenya 
and  certain  other  matters. 

No.  XXXII. — The  Liquor  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1938,  extends 
the  provisions  of  the  Liquor  Ordinance,  1934,  to  Abyssinians  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  applicable  to  natives,  Somalis,  Malagasies  and 
Comoro  Islanders. 

No.  XXXIII. — The  McMillan  Memorial  Library  Ordinance,  1938,  is 
designed  to  enlarge,  extend  and  revise  the  objects  and  scope  of  the 
charitable  trust  known  as  the  McMillan  Memorial  Library  and  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  trustees  thereof;  to  make  certain 
further  amendments  and  additions  to  the  constitution  and  trusts  of 
the  said  charitable  trust  and  to  divers  documents  subsidiary  thereto; 
and  to  consolidate  and  declare  the  constitution  and  trusts  as  so 
modified. 

No.  XXXIV . — The  Pyrethrum  Ordinance,  1938,  re-enacts  with  minor 
amendments  all  the  provisions  of  the  Sale  of  Pyrethrum  Ordinance, 
1935,  and  provides  for  a  further  measure  of  control  of  the  pyrethrum 
industry. 
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No.  XL. — The  Museums  Trustees  Ordinance,  1938,  establishes  a  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  administering  museums  in  the  Colony 
which  may  be  vested  in  the  Board,  and  provides  for  the  management 
and  control  of  the  museum  carried  on  in  the  Coryndon  Memorial. 

No.  XLI. — The  Financial  Officers  (Change  of  Titles)  Ordinance,  1938, 
provides  for  changes  in  the  titles  of  the  principal  financial  officers.  In 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Treasurer  and  the  division 
of  the  statutory  administrative  duties  of  that  office  between  the  newly 
created  posts  of  Financial  Secretary,  Accountant  General  and  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Inland  Revenue,  numerous  amendments  in  many  existing 
enactments  have  become  necessary.  The  Ordinance  enables  these 
amendments  to  be  made. 

No.  XLI II. — The  Asian  Civil  Service  Provident  Fund  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1938,  provides  for  the  admission  of  Asian  members  of  the 
British  East  African  Meteorological  Service,  who  elect  to  become  con¬ 
tributors,  to  the  Asian  Provident  Fund  Scheme  of  Kenya  and  when 
such  members  elect  to  become  contributors  make  them  subject  to  the 
scheme,  as  if  they  were  members  of  the  Kenya  Asian  Local  Civil 
Service. 

No.  XLV . — The  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railway  (Amendment)  Ordin¬ 
ance,  1938,  extends  the  powers  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Transport 
in  regard  to  various  matters  which  are  not  provided  for  in  the 
Principal  Ordinance,  the  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railway  Ordinance,  1927. 
More  especially  the  Ordinance  enables  the  High  Commissioner,  when 
necessary,  to  make  provision  for  road  motor  services  and  for  air 
services. 

XV.— BANKING,  CURRENCY  AND  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES. 

Banks. 

The  following  banking  institutions  are  established  in  the 
Colony :  — 

The  National  Bank  of  India,  Limited,  with  branches  at 
Mombasa,  Nairobi,  Nakuru  and  Kisumu; 

The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Limited,  with 
branches  at  Mombasa,  Nairobi,  Nakuru,  Kisumu,  Eldoret, 
Kitale,  Nyeri,  Kakamega  and  an  agency  at  Nanyuki. 

Barclay's  Bank  (Dominion,  Colonial  and  Overseas)  with 
branches  at  Nairobi,  Mombasa,  Nakuru,  Eldoret,  Kitale 
and  Kakamega. 

An  increase  in  the  Colony's  Savings  Bank  transactions  was 
recorded  during  1938.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were 
12,218  African  depositors  compared  with  10,623  in  I937-  The 
total  number  of  all  classes  of  depositors  and  the  amount  to  their 
credit  increased  from  24,158  and  £509,917  in  1937  to  27,209 
and  £559,847,  respectively,  in  1938. 

In  1931  a  Land  and  Agricultural  Bank  was  inaugurated  in 
terms  of  the  Land  Bank  Ordinance,  1930,  with  a  capital  of 
£240,000.  This  capital  was  increased  to  £500,000  in  1933  and  in 
1936  a  further  £250,000  was  provided,  of  which  latter  a  sum 
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of  £100,000  was  earmarked  for  administration  under  the 
Farmers'  Assistance  Ordinance,  1936,  the  Land  Bank  acting 
as  agents  for  the  Government  in  carrying  out  the  decisions  of 
the  Farmers'  Conciliation  Board  appointed  under  that  Ordi¬ 
nance.  The  Land  Bank  makes  advances  to  farmers  for  specified 
purposes  repayable  over  periods  up  to  thirty  years,  on  first 
mortgage  security,  charging  interest  at  the  rate  of  6J  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Up  to  31st  December,  1938,  the  Bank  had  made  682 
long-term  advances  aggregating  £832,189  and  152  short-term 
loans  aggregating  £43,733. 

Currency. 

The  standard  coin  is  the  East  African  shilling  (silver) ,  with 
subsidiary  coinage  of  the  following  denominations— 50  cents 
(silver)  and  10  cents,  5  cents  and  1  cent  (bronze).  A  note  issue 
is  maintained  and  notes  of  the  following  denominations  are  in 
circulation: — Shs. 10,000,  1,000,  200,  100,  20,  10  and  5. 

The  currency  is  controlled  by  the  East  African  Currency  Board, 
London,  which  replaced  the  old  local  Board  of  Currency  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1921.  The  Board  is  represented  in  the  Colony  by 
local  Currency  Officers. 


Weights  and  Measures. 

Weights  and  measures  legislation  has  application  to  the  whole 
Colony  and  Protectorate,  but  in  practice  the  staff  now  available 
only  permits  of  supervision  in  the  larger  business  centres.  Any 
extension  of  such  activities  would  necessitate  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  services. 

The  pound,  yard  and  gallon,  identical  with  those  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  are  the  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the 
Colony,  while  the  prescribed  degrees  of  accuracy  are  similar  to 
those  required  in  Great  Britain. 

Weights,  measures  and  instruments  numbering  16,528  were 
stamped,  rejected  or  adjusted  during  the  year.  In  addition, 
approximately  6,000  weights,  measures  and  instruments  were 
examined  during  visits  of  inspection.  Revenue  collected  for 
stamping  and  adjusting  amounted  to  £450.  Prosecutions  for 
infringements  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance  were 
instituted  in  a  number  of  cases. 

All  Administrative  and  Agricultural  officers  are  deputy  in¬ 
spectors  under  the  Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance  in  order  to 
permit  verification  and  stamping  under  their  supervision  of 
half-bushel  measures  of  volume  which  have  been  introduced  in 
native  reserves. 
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XVI.— PUBLIC  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 
Revenue  and  Expenditure. 


Statement  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  five  years 


ended  31st  December,  1938. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

£ 

£ 

1934 

.  3,182,939 

3,180,795 

1935 

.  3,304,026 

3,252,784 

1936 

.  3,496,389 

3,350,381 

-1937 

.  3,667,393 

3,565,976 

1938 

.  3,776,030 

3,876,952 

The  above  are  gross  figures.  The  net  figures  are  obtained  by 
deducting  reimbursements  from  neighbouring  territories  in  re¬ 
spect  of  joint  services  from  Kenya  and  Uganda  Railways  and 
Harbours  in  respect  of  loan  interest  and  from  other  sources  on 
account  of  services  which  are  not  a  charge  against  the  local 
revenues  of  the  Colony.  In  consequence  the  annual  accounts 
for  1938  show  an  actual  net  local  revenue  of  £2,545,775  and  a 
net  local  expenditure  of  £2,646,697.  The  figures  for  1938  are 
not  strictly  comparable  with  those  for  1937,  because  of  a  change 
in  accounting  procedure,  whereby  certain  non-liquid  assets 
were  charged  to  expenditure.  On  a  basis  comparable  with  the 
1937  figures,  there  was  a  surplus  of  £126,660  for  1938. 

Statement  of  Loan  Position  of  Colony  at  31ST  December,  1938. 

Public  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund. 


Floated. 

A  mount  of 

Rate  of 

Price  of 

Redeemable. 

Expenditure  at 

issue. 

Interest. 

Issue. 

31st  December. 

£ 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

£ 

1921 

•  .  • 

5,000,000 

6 

95 

1946-56 

5,000,000 

1927 

.  .  • 

5,000,000 

5 

99i 

1948-58 

5,000,000 

1928 

•  •  • 

3,500,000 

4\ 

95 

1950 

3,449,308 

1930 

•  •  • 

3,400,000 

4i 

98i 

1961-71 

3.220,609 

1933 

•  •  • 

305,600 

3i 

98* 

1957-67 

281,328 

1936 

•  •  . 

375,ooo 

3 

100 

1956-61 

344,242 

^17,580,600  ^17,295,487 


Sinking  Fund. 

Sinking  Fund  contributions  of  not  less  than  1  per  cent,  com¬ 
mence  not  later  than  three  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

The  rate  of  contribution  established  in  respect  of  each  loan  is 
1  per  cent. 

Contributions  to  the  sinking  fund  in  respect  of  the  1936  loan 
commence  in  October,  1939. 
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Statement  of  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Colony  and 
Protectorate  of  Kenya  on  31ST  December,  1938. 


Liabilities.  Assets. 


£ 

Shs. 

cts. 

£ 

Shs. 

cts. 

Deposits 

.  1,327,403 

12 

34 

Investments 

...  971,342 

8 

73 

Drafts 

4,387 

4 

06 

Advances 

75,275 

5 

93 

Loan  Fund,  un 

spent  balances 

281,272 

19 

43 

Suspense 

...  21,754 

19 

82 

Balance 

401,218 

!4 

08 

Cash 

...  945,909 

15 

43 

^2,014,282 

9 

9i 

^2,014,282 

9 

91 

Main  Head  of  Taxation  and  Yield  of  each. 

1938. 


£ 


Customs  Revenue 

835,117 

Hut  and  Poll  Tax  (Native) 

532,278 

Non-Native  Poll  Tax  ... 

48,690 

Petrol  Tax 

69,369 

Estate  Duty 

18,613 

Income  Tax 

104,473 

Entertainment  Tax 

5,615 

4 

1,614,155 

Excise  and  Stamp  Duties. 


Stamp  Duties,  various  Revenue  Purposes 
Beer  Excise  Duty 
Sugar  Excise  Duty 
Tea  Excise  Duty  ... 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes  Excise  Duty  ... 


£ 

56,74  5 
7,674 
23,199 

6,250 

6,368 


^100,236 


Customs  Tariff. 

There  have  been  no  alterations  in  Customs  and  Excise 
Management  and  Tariff  legislation  during  the  year. 
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Native  Hut  and  Poll  Tax. 

Rate. — The  rate  of  hut  and  poll  tax  imposed  under  the  Native 
Hut  and  Poll  Tax  Ordinance,  1934,  was  prescribed  at  Shs.12 
in  1938,  except  for  the  members  of  the  following  tribes  residing 
in  the  areas  named,  who  paid  at  the  rates  shown  below :  — 


Tribe. 

District. 

Rate 

Shs. 

Meru  &  Tharaka 

... 

Meru 

8 

Emberre 

•  ■  • 

Emberre  Location,  Embu  District 

8 

Kamba 

•  •  • 

Kikumbuliu  Location  Machakos  District 

9 

Kamba 

... 

Kitui 

9 

Kamba 

•  •  • 

Kilifi  and  Digo  ... 

IO 

Masai 

•  •  • 

Masai 

13* 

North  Kamasia 

•  •  • 

Baringo 

6 

South  Kamasia 

•  •  • 

Baringo 

10 

East  Suk 

•  •  • 

Baringo 

IO 

Njemps 

.  .  • 

Baringo 

IO 

Elgeyo  . 

•  .  • 

Elgeyo-Marakwet 

IO 

Marakwet 

•  •  • 

Elgeyo-Marakwet 

IO 

Duruma 

•  •  • 

Digo 

6 

Digo  . 

•  •  • 

Digo 

IO 

Giriama 

•  •  • 

Bamba,  Chakama,  Shakahola,  Sameta, 
Koromi,  Kesikicha,  Mzungu,  Adu 
Giriama,  Adewasanye,  Marikaano 
and  Mangea  Locations,  Kilifi  District 
Rabai  and  Ruouma  Locations,  Kilifi 
District ... 

Elsewhere  in  Kilifi  District 

8 

12 

IO 

Galla,  Pokomo,  Boni,  Nyika, 
Shambara. 

Tana  River 

IO 

Galla,  Boni,  Sanye, 
Shambara. 

Kore, 

Lamu 

% 

IO 

Turkana 

... 

Turkana  ... 

3 

West  Suk 

... 

Turkana  ... 

8 

Ndigiri,  11  Mwesi,  Mukogodo 

North  Nyeri 

8 

Korokoro,  Malakote,  Malulu, 
Galla  and  Boni. 

Garissa,  Northern  Frontier  District  ... 

*  Poll  tax  only. 

8 

Section  3  of  the  Northern  Frontier  Poll  Tax  Ordinance,  1930, 
empowers  the  Governor  to  order  that  the  poll  tax  prescribed 
under  section  4  shall  be  paid  by  the  tribesmen  of  any  tribe  which 
is  ordinarily  resident  in  the  Northern  Frontier  District.  The 
Governor  has  power  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tax  payable  by 
the  natives  of  any  specified  area,  and  in  certain  districts  tem¬ 
porary  reductions  have  been  made. 

Method  of  Assessment. — A  tax  at  the  prescribed  rate  is  pay¬ 
able  on  each  hut  (dwelling-house)  owned  or  occupied  by  the 
taxpayer. 

The  age  of  liability'  for  payment  of  poll  tax  was  raised  from 
16  to  18  years  by  the  Native  Hut  and  Poll  Tax  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1936,  and  the  Northern  Frontier  Province  Poll  Tax 
(Amendment)  Ordinance,  1936.  A  poll  tax  at  the  prescribed 
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rate  is  now  payable  by  all  able-bodied  male  natives  of  the 
apparent  age  of  18  years  who  are  not  liable  to  pay  the  hut  tax. 

Hut  and  Poll  Tax  is  collected  mainly  by  District  Officers, 
assisted  in  the  more  advanced  areas  by  Headmen.  The  tax¬ 
payer  is  given  a  receipt  in  the  form  of  a  hut  and  poll  tax  ticket 
for  each  tax  paid ;  at  the  same  time  the  payment  is  noted  in  the 
register  of  taxpayers.  During  1936  a  system  was  introduced, 
designed  to  assist  individuals  to  accumulate  their  tax  by  means 
of  stamps  known  as  Kodi  stamps.  Revenue  stamps,  similar  in 
size  and  shape  to  postage  stamps,  have  been  printed.  They 
bear  a  ^special  design  and  are  of  the  denomination  of  Shs.i. 
These  stamps  are  for  sale  at  all  post  offices,  administrative 
offices  and  certain  other  centres,  and  are  purchasable  in  bulk 
by  large  employers  of  labour.  At  the  time  of  the  tax  census, 
natives  liable  to  pay  are  issued  with  a  tax  stamp  collection  card 
which  is  endorsed  with  the  native’s  name  and  certain  particulars. 
The  design  of  the  card  provides  separate  spaces  for  affixing 
twelve  stamps,  representing  a  sum  equivalent  to  one  hut  of  poll 
tax.  At  any  time  at  which  a  contributor  has  completed  his 
total  of  twelve  stamps,  or  when  he  is  prepared  to  hand  in  a  sum 
of  money  representing  the  cash  difference  between  the  number 
of  stamps  already  affixed  and  the  amount  due  on  the  card,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  tax  receipt  in  respect  of  one  hut  or  poll.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  made  in  the  Native  Hut  and  Poll  Tax  (Amendment) 
Ordinance,  1937,  for  the  payment  of  tax  by  means  of  these 
Kodi  stamps  and  for  the  payment  of  wages  partly  in  Kodi 
stamps  if  both  employer  and  employee  agree  to  this  course. 

Yield . — The  yield  of  native  hut  and  poll  tax  in  1938  amounted 
to  £532,278. 
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APPENDIX. 

List  of  Selected  Publications. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  several  Government  Departments.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Blue  Book.  Annually.  ios.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi  and  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Catalogue  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Kenya  Colony.  5s.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Closer  Union  in  East  Africa.  Correspondence  arising  from  Report  of  Joint 
Select  Committee.  Cmd.  4141.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office, 
1932.  is. 

Court  of  Appeal  for  Eastern  Africa  Law  Reports.  Annually.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Early  Days  in  East  Africa.  By  Sir  Frederick  Jackson.  Edward  Arnold, 
1930.  21s. 

Geological  Report  No.  4  (1936)  — 

Survey  of  No.  2  Mining  Area  Kavirondo.  is.  Government  Printer, 
Nairobi. 

Geological  Report  No.  5  (1936) — 

Preliminary  Report  of  No.  1  Area,  North  and  Central  Kavirondo. 
is.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Joint  Select  Committee  on  Closer  Union  in  East  Africa.  His  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  1931. 

Vol.  I — Report  (H.L.  184)  4s.  6d. 

Vol.  II — Minutes  of  Evidence  (H.L.  29)  £1  ios. 

Vol.  Ill — Appendices  (H.L.  29)  4s.  6d. 

Ken}^a,  from  Chartered  Company  to  Crown  Colony.  By  C.  W.  Hobley. 
Witherby,  1929.  16s. 

Kenya  Law  Reports.  Annually.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Kenya  Legislative  Council  Debates.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Kenya  without  Prejudice.  By  H.  O.  Weller.  “  East  Africa  ”  1931.  5s. 

Laws  relating  to  Customs  (Revised  up  to  30th  June,  1936).  2s.  6d.  Gov¬ 

ernment  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Laws  relating  to  Water  (September,  1936).  2s.  6d.  Government  Printer, 

Nairobi. 

Memorandum  on  Native  Policy  in  East  Africa.  Cmd.  3573.  His  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office,  1930.  3d. 

Mining  Laws,  1934.  6s.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents 

for  the  Colonies. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Closer  Union  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 
Colonial  No.  57.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1931.  is.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  into  and  Report  upon 
.  Allegations  of  Abuse  and  Hardship  in  the  Collection  of  Non-Native 
Graduated  Poll  Tax  and  of  Native  Hut  and  Poll  Tax.  is.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi. 

Report  on  Co-ordination  of  Transport  in  Kenya,  Uganda  and  the  Tanga¬ 
nyika  Territory.  By  Brig. -Gen.  Sir  H.  Osborne  Mance.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi,  is. 
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Report  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  Inquire  into  and  Report  on  the 
Financial  Position  and  System  of  Taxation  of  Kenya.  H.M.  Stationery 
Office  and  Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  gs. 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  Closer  Union  of  the  Dependencies  in  Eastern 
and  Central  Africa.  Cmd.  3234.  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office, 
1929.  6s. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Co-ordination  of  Transport  in  the  Colony  (August, 
1936).  2s.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Defence  Forces  of  the  Colony 
(July,  1936).  2s.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Report  of  Kenya  Land  Commission.  Cmd.  4556.  Evidence  and  Memoranda 
(three  Vols.).  Colonial  No.  91.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
£2  each  volume. 

Report  of  Kenya  Land  Commission.  Cmd.  4556.  His  Majesty’s  Stationery 
Office,  1934.  ns. 

Report  on  Native  Taxation.  By  G.  Walsh,  C.B.E.,  and  H.R.  Montgomery, 
C.M.G.  2s.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Statement  of  Conclusions  of  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  regards  Closer  Union  in  East  Africa.  Cmd.  3574.  His 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1930.  4d. 

The  Vanishing  Tribes  of  Kenya.  By  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browne  (Seeley 
Service,  1925).  21s. 

Underground  Water  Resources  of  Kenya,  1934.  By  H.  L.  Sikes.  5s. 
Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

White  Man’s  Country.  By  Elspeth  Huxley.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London,  1935.  Two  vols. 

Coffee  in  Kenya,  1937.  By  J.  McDonald.  5s.  Government  Printer, 
Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Guide  to  Court  Procedure  and  Fees,  1937.  By  N.  D.  Mehta.  3s.  6d. 
Government  Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown.  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Report  of  the  Meat  and  Livestock  Inquiry  Committee,  1937.  3s.  Govern¬ 

ment  Printer,  Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Coryndon  Memorial  Committee’s  Report,  1937.  is.  Government  Printer, 
Nairobi,  and  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies. 

Interim  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Indebtedness  Committee’s  Report,  1936. 
is.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

African  Education  Syllabus  for  Primary  Schools,  1936.  is.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi. 

African  Education  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools,  1937.  is.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printer,  Nairobi. 

An  African  Survey — A  study  of  problems  arising  in  Africa  South  of  the 
Sahara,  by  Lord  Hailey,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.  Shs.21.  Government 

Printer,  Nairobi. 

Geological  Report  No.  7,  1938.  Survey  of  No.  2  Mining  Area,  Kavirondo 
(South-West  Quadrant).  Shs.2.  Government  Printer,  Nairobi. 

Juveniles  Employment  Committee’s  Report,  1938.  Shs.i.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi. 

Report  on  the  Operation  of  Income  Tax,  1938.  Shs.2.  Government 

Printer,  Nairobi. 

Trout  Fishing  in  Kenya  Committee's  Report,  1938.  Shs.2.  Government 
Printer,  Nairobi. 
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Reports,  etc.,  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  Interest 


THE  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  POSITION  OF  NORTHERN 
-  RHODESIA 

Report  of  the  Commission  [Colonial  No.  145]  7s.  (7s.  6d.) 


LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

Report  by  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browne,  O.B.E. 

[Colonial  No.  150]  2s.  (2s.  3d.) 

NYAS ALAND.  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AND  FURTHER  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT 

^.Report  of  Commission  [Colonial  No.  152]  10s.  (10s.  6d.) 


RHODESIA-NYASALAND  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

Report  [Cmd.  5949]  7s.  6d.  (7s.  ud.) 


LABOUR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Report  by  Major  G.  St.  J.  Orde  Browne,  O.B.E. 

[Cmd.  6070]  3s.  6d.  (3s..  iod.) 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE  AND 
THE  COLONIAL  SERVICES 

Report  of  Committee  [Cmd.  3554  (1930)]  is.  (is.  id.) 


LEAVE  AND  PASSAGE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  COLONIAL  SERVICE 

Report  of  Committee  [Cmd.  4730  (1934)]  9d.  (iod.) 


PENSIONS  TO  WIDOWS  AND  ORPHANS  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE 
COLONIAL  SERVICE,  AND  COLONIAL  PROVIDENT  FUNDS 

Report  of  Committee  [Cmd.  5219]  is.  (is.  id.) 


COLONIAL  STUDENTS 

Report  of  the  Colonial  Students  Committee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  December,  1938  [Colonial  No.  161]  gd.  (iod.) 


Lists  are  issued  showing  schedules  of  Offices  in  the  following  Colonial  Services 
with  the  names  and  brief  biographical  records  of  the  holders.  Each  list  includes 
the  Special  Regulations  by  the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to  the  Service 
concerned  : — 


Colonial  Administrative  Service  List 
Colonial  Agricultural  Service  List 
Colonial  Audit  Service  List 
Colonial  Forest  Service  List 
Colonial  Legal  Service  List 
Colonial  Medical  Service  List 
Colonial  Police  Service  List 
Colonial  Veterinary  Service  List 


[Colonial  No.  147J  2s.  6d.  (2s.  8d.) 
[Colonial  No.  157]  is.  3d.  (is.  3d.) 
[Colonial  No.  162]  4d.  (5d.) 
[Colonial  No.  163]  6d.  (7d.) 
[Colonial  No.  172]  gd.  (iod.) 
[Colonial  No.  159]  is.  3d.  (is.  5d.) 
[Colonial  No.  168]  is.  (is.  2d.) 
[Colonial  No.  160]  6d.  (yd.) 


All  prices  are  net.  Those  in  brackets  include  postage 


Obtainable  from 

HIS  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

LONDON,  W.C.2  :  York  House,  Kingsway 

EDINBURGH  2  :  120,  George  Street  MANCHESTER  1  :  26,  York  Street 

CARDIFF  :  1,  St.  Andrew’s  Crescent  BELFAST  :  80,  Chichester  Street 

or  through  any  bookseller 


COLONIAL  ANNUAL 
REPORTS 


H.M.  Stationery  Office  publishes  the  Annual  Reports  on  the 
Social  and  Economic  Progress  of  the  Peoples  of  the  Colonies  and 
Protectorates,  most  of  which  contain  a  map  of  the  Dependency 
concerned.  More  than  40  Reports  appear  each  year  and  they 
are  supplied  at  the  Subscription  price  of  50s.  per  annum. 
(This  rate  does  not  include  Mandated  Territories.)  Individual 
Reports  may  also  be  purchased  and  standing  orders  placed 

for  their  annual  supply 


ADEN 
BAHAMAS 
BARBADOS 
BERMUDA 
BRITISH  GUIANA 
BRITISH  HONDURAS 
BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS 
PROTECTORATE 
BRUNEI,  STATE  OF 
CAYMAN  ISLANDS  (JAMAICA) 
CEYLON 
CYPRUS 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES 
FIJI 

THE  GAMBIA 
GIBRALTAR 

GILBERT  &  ELLICE  ISLANDS 

GOLD  COAST 

GRENADA 

HONG  KONG 

JAMAICA 

JOHORE 

KEDAH 


KELANTAN 
KENYA  COLONY  & 

PROTECTORATE 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS 
MAURITIUS 
NEW  HEBRIDES 
NIGERIA 

NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

NYASALAND 

PERLIS 

ST.  HELENA 

ST.  LUCIA 

ST.  VINCENT 

SEYCHELLES 

SIERRA  LEONE 

SOMALILAND 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS 

TONGAN  ISLANDS 

PROTECTORATE 

TRENGGANU 
TRINIDAD  &  TOBAGO 
TURKS  &  CAICOS  ISLANDS 
UGANDA 

ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE 


BASUTOLAND 

BECHUANALAND  SWAZILAND 

PROTECTORATE 


MANDATED  TERRITORIES 

Annual  Reportsare  published  on  the  undermentioned  territories 
administered  by  H.M.  Government  under  mandate  from  the 

League  of  Nations 

PALESTINE  AND  TRANS-JORDAN  CAMEROONS  iunder  British  Mandate 

TANGANYIKA  TERRITORY  TOGOLAND  under  British  Mandate 


Further  particulars  as  to  the  latest  reports  and  prices  are  obtainable 

from  the  Sale  Offices  of 

His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office 


CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES 


Publications  issued  by  the  Governments  ol  British  Colonies,  Protectorates,  and 
Mandated  Territories  can  be  obtained  from  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies,  4,  Millbank,  Westminster,  S.W.i.  They  include  Departmental 

Reports,  Laws,  Handbooks,  etc. 
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